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A  Word  from  the  President 


In  the  pages  that  follow,  you  will  find  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
described  as  "a  place  to  live,  to  work,  to  learn."  The  University  is,  in 
other  words,  not  only  a  place  —  but  an  opportunity.  And  the  emphasis 
is  on  people,  on  teachers  and  students,  on  the  men  and  women  who 
contribute  to  and  make  our  society  what  it  is. 

The  full  resources  of  the  University  are  therefore  always  at  the 
disposal  of  our  students,  whom  we  regard  as  the  most  important  re- 
source of  all.  And  certainly  if  the  young  people  we  accept  are  to  live, 
work  and  learn  well,  then  we  must  be  sure  that  they  are  interested  and 
dedicated  people,  who  will  profitably  and  eft'ectively  participate  in  all 
that  the  University  has  to  offer. 

This  is  important,  for  the  University  itself  is  committed  to  serving 
national  objectives  in  one  of  the  most  challenging  eras  of  world  history. 
We  therefore  see  our  students  as  integrally  involved  in  helping  our 
society  to  grow  and  to  contribute  in  all  significant  ways  to  fulfilling 
these  objectives. 

In  the  process,  students  can  derive  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  in 
the  largest  measure.  The  University  has  rich  opportunities  both  in  its 
curricular  and  extracurricular  activities.  Those  who  wisely  balance  their 
programs,  who  place  studies  first  and  carefully  select  other  activities, 
can  experience  the  "connection  between  knowledge  and  the  zest  of 
life"  that  is  reflected  in  the  program  of  all  true  universities. 


Cordiallv, 


C4^  <v. 

lOHN   W.    LEDERLE 
PRESIDENT 


An  Adventure  in  Higher  Learning 


How  can  I  make  the  most  of  my  college  career?  Every  student  asks  this 
question  just  before  the  start  of  his  freshman  year.  Specific  answers 
usually  wait  until  the  student  is  actually  in  college  where  teachers  and 
advisers  help  him  to  decide  on  the  major  course  of  study  he  should 
pursue.  Often,  of  course,  a  student  has  already  made  a  decision  about 
his  major,  and  if  the  decision  is  based  on  a  sound  assessment  of  apti- 
tudes and  abilities,  this  is  all  to  the  good. 

But  even  for  students  who  are  sure  about  what  they  want  to  study 
in  college,  the  question  is  still  very  important.  The  danger  in  approach- 
ing college  work  lies  in  the  assumption  that  this  is,  as  with  many  other 

activities,  "just  a  routine" ■ —  rules,  regulations,  requirements,  and 

prescribed  courses  of  study.  All  these  tend  to  make  him  feel  that  the 
curriculum  is  indeed  just  a  routine  for  getting  enough  credits  to 
graduate. 

For  many  students  this  is  certainly  true.  But  for  the  wise  student, 
the  word  routine  is  supplanted  by  the  word  adventure.  The  rules  and 
regulations  are  not  thereby  eliminated,  for  every  college  must  have  the 
means  of  order  and  stability  by  which  to  achieve  its  basic  objectives  to 
which  the  various  groups  of  required  courses  lead.  But  the  good  student 
recognizes  that  he  need  not  work  merely  to  satisfy  minimal  require- 
ments: he  can  do  much  more.  If  he  learns  early  that  thought  is  not 
locked  within  the  four  walls  of  a  classroom,  if  he  is  alive  with  interest, 
if  he  realizes  that  his  four  years  in  college  will  be  the  best  he  will  ever 
have  for  stocking  his  mind  and  exercising  his  imagination,  then  his 
prescribed  course  of  study  will  become  a  springboard  to  a  fascinating 
realm  of  knowledge  and  ideas  that  only  he  himself  can  attain. 

This  bulletin  is  intended  to  show  what  the  University  can  offer  a 
student,  what  it  requires  of  him,  and  what  he  must  do  to  fulfill  these 
minimal  obligations.  Beyond  these  basic  offerings  and  requirements  lies 
the  real  adventure  —  the  adventure  in  higher  learning. 


The  University  of  Massachusetts 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the  state  university  of  the  Common- 
wealth, founded  in  1863  under  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act 
passed  by  the  United  States  Congress  one  year  earlier. 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  great  community  of  Land  Grant 
colleges  and  state  universities  serving  the  nation  as  principal  resources 
of  higher  education.  Incorporated  as  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  in  April,  1863,  the  institution  was  opened  to  a  handful  of 
students  in  1867.  Rooted  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition  (its  early  presidents 
were  graduates  of  such  colleges  as  Dartmouth,  Williams,  Amherst,  and 
Harvard),  it  has  grown  steadily  from  the  four  teachers  and  four  wooden 
buildings  available  for  its  opening  session.  Reflecting  the  broadening 
interests  of  its  students,  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  authorized  a  second  name,  Massachusetts  State  College, 
in  April,  1931.  Sixteen  years  later,  in  May,  1947,  the  institution  became 
the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  the  state,  the 
University  on  its  Amherst  campus  joins  with  its  academic  neighbors  — 
Amherst,  Smith,  and  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges,  and  the  newly-formed 
Hampshire  College  —  in  maintaining  the  educational  and  cultural 
activity  associated  with  this  beautiful  Connecticut  Valley  region.  The 
University's  campus  in  Amherst  consists  of  approximately  1,100  acres  of 
land  and  110  buildings.  These  structures  include  classroom  and  labora- 
tory facilities  as  well  as  residence  halls  and  other  units. 


To  augment  the  Commonwealth's  facilities  at  the  university  level, 
the  University  opened  a  commuting  institution  to  its  first  freshman 
class  in  downtown  Boston  in  September,  1965.  The  new  facilities  offer 
educational  programs  comparable  in  quality  to  those  available  at 
Amherst. 

The  total  resources  of  the  University  are  dedicated  to  giving  all 
qualified  students  full  opportunities  to  develop  their  capabilities  for 
service  in  a  growing  society. 

The  University  conducts  its  program  on  virtually  a  year-round 
basis.  The  regular  two  semesters  of  the  academic  schedule  are  supple- 
mented by  a  two-term  summer  session  in  which  a  student  can  earn 
nearly  the  equivalent  of  a  full  semester's  work.  Combining  the  work  of 
the  regular  academic  year  with  a  complete  schedule  of  courses  in  the 
summer  session,  students  can  finish  their  college  careers  in  three  years 
instead  of  four.  The  summer  session  is  open  to  all  freshmen  who  wish 
to  begin  their  college  education  immediately  following  graduation  from 
high  school. 

The  University's  new  School  of  Medicine  at  Worcester,  founded  in 
1962  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  is  expected  to  enroll  its  first  class  in 
1970. 
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Admissions 


Applications  for  admission  for  tiie  Amherst  campus  may 
be  obtamed  by  writing  to  the  Admissions  Office  in  Am- 
herst. Applications  for  the  Boston  campus  may  be  ob- 
tamed by  writmg  to  the  Admissions  Office  in  Boston. 

When  to  File 

High  School  seniors  are  advised  to  file  their  applications 
in  the  fall  of  their  senior  year.  Unless  applicants  have 
superior  records,  they  should  not  submit  applications 
until  the  first  set  of  marks  are  recorded  in  the  fall. 

Deadline  Dales 

Applications    must   be   received   and   complete   no    later 

than: 

In-State  —  March  1. 

Out-of-State  —  February  1. 

Foreign  —  February  1. 

Tests  Required 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  may  be  taken  on  any  of  the 
scheduled  dates,  although  the  December  testing  date  is 
preferred.  The  March  and  May  dates  are  too  late  for 
seniors,  but  are  appropriate  for  juniors  taking  the  test 
for  guidance  purposes. 

Amherst  campus  applicants  for  admission  are  re- 
quired to  submit  results  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests 
given  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  In 
addition,  three  College  Board  Achievement  tests,  one  of 
which  must  be  English  Composition,  are  required  of 
every  applicant  whose  class  rank  places  him  below  the 
top  third  of  his  class. 

All  Boston  campus  applicants  must  submit  SAT's 
and  three  Achievement  tests  including  English  Com- 
position. 

All  postgraduate,  out-of-state  students,  and  foreign 
students  are  required  to  submit  SAT's  and  three  Achieve- 
ment tests  including  English  Composition. 


ALL  COLLEGE  BOARD  TEST  REPORTS  MUST  BE  SENT 
DIRECTLY  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  FROM  THE  COLLEGE 
BOARD  TESTING  CENTER.  Be  certain  that  you  request  to 
have  your  scores  sent  to  the  campus  to  which  you  ap- 
plied. Be  certain  to  give  the  correct  College  Board  num- 
ber for  your  choice  of  campus.  No  action  can  be  taken 
on  an  application  until  official  scores  have  been  received. 

Campus  Visitations 

Amherst:  We  recognize  the  importance  of  a  first  hand 
acquaintance  with  the  colleges  you  may  be  considering, 
and  we  hope  that  you  will  find  it  possible  to  visit  our 
campus  for  your  own  information  and  satisfaction.  An 
interview  is,  however,  not  part  of  the  admission  pro- 
cedure. It  IS  physically  impossible  for  the  admissions  staff 
to  interview  all  applicants;  therefore,  personal  confer- 
ences will  be  scheduled  only  if  the  candidate  or  his 
guidance  counselor  has  a  question  which  cannot  be 
readily  resolved  by  correspondence. 

At  the  Amherst  campus,  group  interviews  are  sched- 
uled for  in-state  candidates  at  10:00  a.m.,  and  at  11:00 
a.m.  for  non-residents  on  Saturdays,  excluding  holiday 
weekends,  during  the  academic  year.  Guided  tours  will 
be  available  at  the  conclusion  of  each  group  interview. 

Boston:  Applicants  are  welcome  to  visit  the  Boston 
Campus  on  most  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  3:00  p.m. 
An  interview  is,  however,  not  normally  part  of  the  ad- 
mission procedure. 

Notifications  of  Decisions 

In  most  cases  applicants  will  be  notified  by  mid-April  of 
the  action  taken  on  their  applications.  Applicants  who 
present  strong  academic  records,  enthusiastic  school  re- 
commendations, and  satisfactory  College  Board  scores  will 
receive  earlier  notification.  This  early  notification  should 
reassure  the  well-qualified  applicant  regarding  college 
entrance  and  enable   the  student  who  has  selected   the 
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University  as  his  choice  of  college  to  settle  his  plans. 
Applicants  accepted  at  an  early  date,  however,  are  under 
no  pressure  to  make  a  final  decision  in  regard  to  their 
choice  of  college  before  the  Candidate's  Reply  Date.  In 
this  way  the  burden  of  multiple  applications  on  high 
school  guidance  counselors  and  college  admissions 
officers  may  be  lessened. 

Veterans  Applicalions 

Veterans  must  submit  a  regular  freshman  or  transfer  ap- 
plication, whichever  is  appropriate,  and  submit  results  of 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  taken  within  the  past  two  years. 

Transfers 

A  limited  number  of  transfers  from  approved  colleges  may 
be  admitted.  Since  applicants  for  such  transfer  exceed 
the  number  that  can  be  accepted,  they  are  placed  on  a 
competitive  basis.  Ratings  will  be  based  upon  high  school 
and  college  records  and  on  the  College  Board  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test,  which  is  required  of  all  transfers.  Any  stu- 
dent who  has  been  previously  enrolled  in  a  college  is 
considered  a  transfer  and  must  file  a  transfer  application 
form.  Applicants  for  transfer  should  write  to  the  Admis- 
sions Office  for  a  transfer  application.  The  University  does 
consider  for  transfer  only  those  applicants  who  have 
completed  at  least  two  years  of  satisfactory  work  at 
another  institution.  At  least  45  semester  credits  taken  in 
residence  at  the  University  are  required  of  all  transfers 
who  are  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Preparatory  Studies 

The  applicant's  secondary  school  preparation  must  indi- 
cate the  capacity  to  handle  the  quality  of  scholastic  work 
which  the  University  has  established  as  its  standard  of 
achievement.  A  prerequisite  for  admission  is  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  a  four  year  high  school  course  or 
its  equivalent.  A  minimum  of  sixteen  units  should  be 
offered,  distributed  according  to  he  following  recom- 
mendations: 

English      . 4 

College  Preparatory  Mathematics     .  .         3* 

Foreign  Language 

(2  years  of  one  language)     ...         2 

U.S.  History 1 

Laboratory  Science  .....         1 


The  mmimum  of  five  other  units  should  be  offered 
in  the  areas  of  mathematics,  science,  foreign  language, 
history  and  social  studies,  or  free  electives  (not  more 
than  four  units).  These  free  electives  afford  the  student 
the  opportunity  of  electing  other  high  school  offerings, 
while  at  the  same  time  covermg  the  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  college  preparatory  work.  Free  electives 
might  include,  for  example,  music,  art,  typewriting,  aero- 
nautics, agriculture,  home  economics,  etc.  Students  plan- 
ning to  major  in  physical  sciences  or  mathematics  should, 
if  possible,  offer  two  years  of  algebra,  one  of  plane 
geometry,  and  one-half  year  of  trigonometry.  Preparation 
in  analytical  or  solid  geometry,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
introductory  calculus  is  also  strongly  recommended. 

Students  planning  to  pursue  an  engineering  curricu- 
lum should  offer  two  years  of  algebra,  one  of  plane  geom- 
etry, and  one-half  year  each  of  trigonometry  and  solid 
geometry.  Chemistry  and  physics  are  also  advised.  Those 
deficient  in  the  mathematics  requirements  should  plan  to 
make  it  up  during  the  summer  prior  to  entrance  or  should 
expect  to  take  five  years  to  complete  the  college  course. 

Several  of  the  University's  schools  and  colleges  do 
stipulate  intermediate  language  proficiency  as  a  gradua- 
tion requirement.  Students  planning  to  major  in  these 
areas  will  find  at  least  three  years  of  secondary  school 
language  preparation  advantageous.  (See  appropriate 
sections  of  this  bulletin.) 

Exceptional  candidates  whose  secondary  preparation 
is  not  within  the  framework  of  the  above  recommenda- 
tions may  be  considered  for  admission.  Their  suitability 
for  admission  will  be  based  on  their  other  intellectual 
aptitudes  and  achievements  and  their  readiness  for  the 
University  curriculum. 

Veterans  Affairs 

The  Veterans  Coordinator  is  a  staff  member  of  the  Place- 
ment and  Financial  Aid  Services  Office.  All  veterans  af- 
fairs should  clear  through  Placement  and  Financial  Aid 
Services. 

Eligible  dependents  of  veterans  who  are  entering 
the  University  for  the  first  time  should  present  a  Cerificate 
of  Eligibility  at  registration.  This  may  be  obtained  from 
the  nearest  Veterans  Administraion  office.  Board,  room, 
and  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  whether  the  student  is 
enrolled  under  the  G.I.  Bill  or  not. 


^Prcler^bly  [wo  years  of  algebra  and  one  oi  plane  geometry. 
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Veterans'  dependents  who  are  transferring  to  the 
University  from  another  institution  or  who  have  done 
summer  work  at  another  institution  should  present  a 
supplemental  Certificate  of  Eligibility  at  registration.  This 
may  be  obtamed  through  the  veterans  office  at  the  insti- 
tution last  attended. 

Physical  Exam 

Physical  examination  by  their  personal  physician  is  re- 
quired of  all  entering  freshmen,  re-entering  students  and 
all  students  participating  in  athletics.  Physical  report  forms 
for  this  examination  will  be  mailed  to  each  student  with 
the  bill  for  the  first  semester  and  must  be  completed  and 
returned  to  the  University  Health  Services  10  days  before 
the  opening  of  the  semester.  Evidence  of  a  successful 
smallpox  vaccination  and  active  tetanus  immunization 
are  required. 

Residence  Status 

As  a  state  institution  the  University  offers  a  low  rate  of 
tuition  to  all  students  entering  from  the  Commonwealth. 
Eligibility  for  admission  under  the  low  residential  rate  is 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  following  policy 
established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  student  must  present  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  that  his  domicile  is  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  order  to  be  con- 
sidered eligible  to  register  in  the  University  as  a  resident 
student.  This  means  that  he  must  have  established  a  "bona 
fide"  residence  in  the  Commonwealth  with  the  intention 
of  continuing  to  maintain  it  as  such. 

The  domicile  of  a  minor  shall  follow  that  of  the 
parents  unless  such  minor  has  been  emancipated.  In  case 
of  emancipation  the  student,  in  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  these  regulations,  respecting  residence,  shall 
present  satisfactory  proof  respecting  emancipation.  Minors 
under  guardianship  shall  be  required  to  present,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  certification  of  the  domicile  of  the  guardian, 
satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  the  appointment 
of  the  guardian.  No  student  shall  be  considered  to  have 
gained  residence  by  reason  of  his  attendance  in  the  Uni- 
versity nor  shall  a  student  lose  residential  preference 
during  his  continuous  attendance  at  the  University.  The 
residence  of  a  wife  shall   follow  that  of  the  husband. 

The  prescribed  form  of  application  for  classification 
as  to  residence  status  must  be  executed  bv  each  student. 


Misrepresentation  of  facts  in  order  to  evade  the  payment 
of  out-of-state  tuition  shall  be  considered  sufficient  cause 
for  suspension  or  permanent  exclusion  from  the  Univer- 
sity. Discretion  to  adjust  individual  cases  within  the  spirit 
of  these  rules  is  lodged  with  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Orientation  Fee 

Members  of  the  incoming  freshman  class  attending  the 
summer  orientation  program  on  the  Amherst  campus  will 
pay  a  non-refundable  fee  of  $15  to  cover  the  cost  of 
meals,  housing,  testing  and  counseling.  Likewise,  incom- 
ing freshmen  accepted  at  University  of  Massachusetts  al 
Boston  will  pay  a  non-refundable  fee  of  $15  to  cover  the 
cost  of  testing  and  counseling  and  other  orientation 
programs. 

Payment  Due  Dates 

In  accordance  with  University  policy,  all  charges  for  tui- 
tion, fees,  board  and  room  rent  in  University  residences 
are  due  and  payable  approximately  one  month  prior  to  the 
date  of  registration  of  each  semester.  Bills  will  be  rendered 
in  advance  and  payment  may  best  be  made  by  mail.  Stu- 
dents may  not  register  until  all  University  charges  are  paid. 
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Financial  Aid 

Scholarships,  loans,  grants,  and  part-time  employnnent  are 
available  for  needy  and  deserving  students.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  such  awards  are  available  to  entering  freshmen  who 
have  made  outstanding  records  in  high  school.  Applicants 
for  financial  aid  must  file  the  Parent's  Confidential  State- 
ment prepared  with  the  College  Scholarship  Service  when 
the  Admissions  Application  is  sent,  or  no  later  than  March 
1  of  the  admission  year.  Students  may  also  apply  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  loans,  including  those  available  under  the 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program,  University  loans 
(after  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year),  and  the 
Higher  Education  Loan  Plan  (available  through  commercial 
banks).  Also,  students  may  engage  in  part-time  work  after 
the  completion  of  the  first  semester  of  their  freshman  year. 
Information  about  each  of  these  programs  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Placement  and  Finan- 
cial Aid  Services.  Veterans  and  their  dependents  who  are 
eligible  for  benefits  may  also  apply  to  this  office  for 
information. 

All  of  these  benefits  are  available  for  students  at  the 
Boston  campus  where  application  should  be  made  to  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs. 


Freshman  Orientation 

All  students  entering  as  freshmen  must  attend  a  three-day 
orientation  program  at  a  specified  time  during  the  summer 
prior  to  entrance.  The  program  consists  of  testing,  counsel- 
ing, and  pre-registration  for  courses  to  be  taken  during  the 
coming  semester.  Guidance  and  placement  tests  are  given 
and  scored,  and  each  student  is  assigned  a  faculty  adviser 
who  will  help  in  the  selection  of  courses  and  planning  of 
a  class  schedule.  On  the  final  day  of  each  of  these  periods, 
a  special  program  is  held  for  parents  so  that  they  may 
learn  about  the  student's  proposed  courses  and  schedule 
for  the  fall  semester,  the  results  of  the  testing  sessions,  and 
the  facilities  and  opportunities  available  at  the  LJniversity. 

Grading  System 

Enrollment  in  and  graduation  from  the  University  involve 
both  quality  and  quantity  of  work.  The  quantity  of  work 
is  measured  by  the  credits  obtained  by  successful  comple- 
tion of  courses.  The  quality  of  work  is  measured  by  grades. 

Each  grade  is  equated  with  a  quality  point  as  noted 
below.  The  quality  point  average  required  for  continued 
enrollment  and  for  graduation  is  set  by  the  Faculty  Senate. 
At  present  the  graduation  requirement  is  a  cumulative 
average  of  1.80.  Beginning  with  the  Class  of  1972,  the 
cumulative  average  required  for  graduation  is  2.0. 

Grades  are  reported  according  to  a  letter  system,  as 
follows:  A — Excellent,  B — Good,  C — Average,  D — Passing 
(but  not  satisfactory),  F — Failure,  and  Inc. — Incomplete. 
Quality  points  per  semester  hour  are  assigned  as  follows: 
A,  4;  B,  3;  C,  2;  D,  1 ;  F,  0.  To  compute  the  semester  grade 
point  average,  as  well  as  the  cumulative  average,  the  total 
points  earned  are  divided  by  the  total  credits  carried.  Any 
student  whose  semester  quality  pomt  average  falls  below 
the  cumulative  requirement  is  warned  of  his  status  by  the 
Registrar  and  informed  of  the  rules  governing  dismissal. 
Students  who  achieve  high  averages  are  placed  in  one  of 
three  honors  groups  each  semester,  as  follows:  First 
Honors:  3.8  or  higher;  Second  Honors:  3.4  to  3.7  inclusive; 
and  Third  Honors:  3.0  to  3.3  inclusive. 

Advisory  System 

All  freshmen  select  a  tentative  educational  objective  and 
are  assigned  a  faculty  adviser  within  that  academic  area. 
In  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year,  each 
student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  change  to  a  new  depart- 
ment or  to  remain  in  his  current  department.  In  succeeding 
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semesters,  students  may  change  to  another  major  depart- 
ment by  execution  of  a  Major  Change  Card  (available  in 
the  Registrar's  Office). 

It  is  the  function  of  his  adviser  to  help  the  student  in 
adjusting  himself  to  the  work  and  life  of  the  University. 
Academic  progress  reports  issued  by  the  Registrar's  Office 
are  sent  to  the  advisers  periodically,  and  the  students  are 
expected  to  report  to  their  advisers  from  time  to  time  to 
discuss  their  academic  standing. 

The  University  also  forwards  reports  of  academic 
standing  to  the  parents.  Both  students  and  parents  are  en- 
couraged to  consult  with  the  adviser  whenever  there  are 
problems  regarding  studies  or  personal  adjustments  to 
college  life. 

Superior  Students 

The  University  regularly  provides  superior  students  with 
challenging  educational  programs  extending  from  the 
freshman  through  the  senior  year.  These  include  Advanced 
Placement  and  Special  Honors  Programs. 

Many  entering  students  are  able  to  achieve  advanced 
standing  and  credit  for  college-level  courses  successfully 
completed  in  their  secondary  schools  as  part  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  Advanced  Placement  Program 
or  an  equivalent.  The  University  also  administers  a  number 
of  its  own  advanced  placement  tests.  A  student  who  dem- 
onstrates he  is  proficient  in  a  basic  college  subject  may  by- 
pass the  beginning  course  and  go  on  to  advanced  work 
in  the  subject.  Also,  up  to  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit 
may  by  granted  students  of  high  standing  who  can  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  some  of  their  courses  through  inde- 
pendent study. 

The  major  feature  of  the  program  for  superior  stu- 
dents IS  the  honors  curriculum  available  to  all  who  qualify. 
Freshmen  are  eligible  for  the  Honors  Colloquium  program 
conducted  for  the  first  three  undergraduate  classes.  The 
Senior  Honors  Program  recognizes  merit  and  gives  highly 
qualified  students  time  and  opportunity  for  independent 
study  under  closer,  more  personal  direction  than  is  ordin- 
arily provided  in  the  University  curriculum.  Students  who 
complete  their  work  satisfactorily  are  eligible  for  gradua- 
tion with  honors. 

Motor  Vehicles 

Driving  to  and  from  classes  is  not  permitted,  and  only  stu- 
dents in  the  following  categories  will  normally  be  author- 


ized to  possess  and  operate  a  motor  vehicle  in  the  Amherst 
area: 

a.  Commuting  students  who  live  over  one  mile  from  the 
center  of  campus  during  the  academic  year. 

b.  Students  whose  locomotive  capability  is  so  seriously 
impaired  that  they  would  be  prevented  from  meeting 
class  appointments  without  motor  vehicle  assistance. 

c.  Married  students  residing  with  spouse. 

d.  Students  over  25  years  of  age. 

e.  Members  of  the  senior  class. 

f.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of 
Women,  students  presenting  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  writing. 

All  motor  vehicles  must  be  registered  with  the  University 
Police.  In  advance  of  arrival  on  campus,  eligible  students 
should  obtain  from  the  University  Police  Department 
copies  of  the  University  regulations  pertaining  to  posses- 
sion, registration  and  operation  of  motor  vehicles. 
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Housing 


Student  Housing  Policy 

The  Amherst  campus  is  oriented  to  a  program  that  recog- 
nizes the  educational  advantages  of  both  classroom  in- 
struction and  extracurricular  experiences.  Residence  hall 
living  provides  valuable  exposure  in  this  regard.  Consistent 
with  this  philosophy,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  require  undergraduates  to  be  housed  in  Uni- 
versity residence  halls. 

Exceptions 

Excepted  from  this  policy  are  married  students,  members 
of  fraternities  and  sororities  having  authorization  within 
approved  maximum  capacities  for  their  houses,  and  stu- 
dents commuting  from  the  home  of  their  parents  or 
spouse.  Others  may  be  granted  exception  by  the  Off- 
Campus  Review  Board  whose  members  are  the  Area  Co- 
ordinators, the  Director  of  Housing,  and  representatives  of 
the  Offices  of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Dean  of  Men. 
Students  who  are  living  in  University  residences  seek  per- 
mission to  live  off  campus  by  submitting  a  request  to  the 
appropriate  Area  Coordinator  for  subsequent  action  by  the 
Board.  Others  forward  a  similar  request  to  the  Central 
Housing  Office,  Whitmore  Administration  Building,  before 
they  appear  on  campus  for  their  first  registration. 


Room  Assignments 

Residence  halls  are  opened  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  on  the  day  before  Registration.  Upperclass  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  select  rooms  in  the  spring  of  the 
preceding  year.  Rooms  are  assigned  in  order  of  receipt  of 
proper  application.  Notification  of  assignment  is  made  on 
the  fall  semester  bill  mailed  in  July. 

Freshmen  will  be  notified  three  to  five  days  before 
registration  when  to  arrive  on  campus  to  participate  in 
Freshmen  Week  activities.  An  effort  is  made  to  assign 
freshmen  roommates  from  different  geographical  areas 
who  have  similar  interests. 


Housing  Plans 

The  University  recognizes  the  desirability  of  providing  a 

variety  of  living  arrangements,  and  toward  fulfillment  of 

this  goal  offers  two  basic  systems:  Residential  colleges  and 

the  so-called  "traditional"  residence  halls.  Both  programs 

offer   opportunities   for   intellectual,   cultural,   and   social 

activities. 

Residence  halls,  dining  facilities  and  other  projects 
constructed  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Building 
Authority  are  self-amortizing  by  the  collection  of  rents  and 
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student  fees.  Such  facilities  are  constructed  at  no  cost  to 
the  Commonwealth. 

There  are  fifty-two  residence  halls  at  the  University. 
They  are  divided  into  three  residential  areas:  the  Northeast 
Residence  Area  which  includes  some  "traditional"  resi- 
dence halls  and  the  Orchard  Hill  Residential  College;  the 
Central  Residence  Area  composed  of  the  remaining  "tradi- 
tional" residence  halls;  and  the  Southwest  Residence  Area 
which  IS  the  Southwest  Residential  College. 

Each  "traditional"  residence  hall  functions  as  an  indi- 
vidual, student-organized  unit.  The  Central  and  Northeast 
Residence  Areas  consist  of  twenty-two  residence  units 
(other  than  the  Orchard  Hill  Residential  College)  housing 
4,000  students.  Occupancy  of  halls  varies  from  118  to  332. 
Most  rooms  are  designed  for  double  occupancy  although 
some  are  triples.  A  few  singles  are  available  to  counselors 
and  upperclassmen. 

A  "traditional"  residence  hall  is  a  house  with  a  long- 
standing tradition  of  fellowship,  unity  and  loyalty;  a  per- 
sonalized tradition,  differing  with  each  residence.  The 
"traditional"  hall,  by  its  very  nature,  provides  opportunity 
for  meaningful  friendship  in  a  relaxed  atmosphere. 

The   Orchard    Hill    Residential    College   represents   a 


planned  and  conscious  emphasis  in  student  residences, 
which  is  to  make  these  residences  more  private,  more 
quiet,  and  more  academic  in  tone  than  is  generally  true  of 
large  residential  units.  Each  of  the  units  within  the  college 
has  student  personnel  and  faculty  as  advisers.  These  ad- 
visers provide  cultural  as  well  as  academic  participation  in 
the  units  and  coordinate  the  collegiate  aspect  of  the 
academic  program. 

The  Southwest  Residential  College  operates  on  the 
assumption  that  a  "college"  within  a  university  may  func- 
tion to  provide  more  effective  small  group  identities  and 
a  maximum  of  contact  by  the  students  and  members  of 
the  faculty. 

Special  sections  of  selected  courses  are  designated  for 
residents  of  both  residential  colleges.  Music  and  dramatic 
events,  special  lectures  and  discussions  take  place  in  resi- 
dence halls.  Faculty  Fellows  of  the  college  and  students 
participate  equally  in  the  planning  of  these.  Students  of 
the  colleges  are  welcome  to  participate  in  as  many  of  these 
activities  as  they  find  to  their  advantage. 

Orchard  Hill  Residential  College  contains  1,300  stu- 
dents in  four  buildings:  two  for  men;  and  two  for  women. 
The  Southwest  Residential  College  is  a  larger  group  com- 
prised of  5,500  students  in  both  high-rise  and  low-rise 
buildings. 

Most  residence  hall  rooms  are  provided  with  basic 
furniture  which  includes  beds,  mattresses  and  mattress 
covers,  dressers,  desks,  desk  chairs,  closets  and  mirrors. 
Fireproof  lamps  and  wastebaskets  are  provided  in  about 
half  of  the  University's  residence  halls.  Where  they  do  not 
exist  students  are  expected  to  provide  their  own.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  most  residence  halls  have  study  lounges, 
kitchenettes,  laundry  facilities  and  vending  machines.  The 
residence  halls  within  the  residential  colleges  are  also  pro- 
vided with  window  draperies  and  lounge  chairs. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  his  own  pillow, 
linen  and  blankets.  However,  there  is  a  local  rental  service 
which  can  supply  a  weekly  change  of  bed  linen  and 
towels;  blankets  and  a  pillow  may  also  be  rented. 

Certain  residence  halls  are  equipped  with  room  tele- 
phones. Students  who  elect  to  reside  in  these  residence 
halls  will  be  charged  an  additional  fee  per  semester  for  the 
basic  telephone  service. 

Students  are  urged  to  bring  a  minimum  of  personal 
effects;  it  is  also  advisable  for  them  to  wait  until  they  see 
their  accommodations  before  adding  to  their  wardrobes. 
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Residence  Hall  Staff — Area  Coordinators 
The  residence  halls  are  divided  into  three  residence  areas. 
Each  area  is  administered  by  an  Area  Coordinator  who  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students.  All  resi- 
dence hall  staff  personnel  report  to  the  respective  Area 
Coordinator. 

Northeast  Residence  Area — Office:  Leach  House. 

Crabtree  (W),  Dwight  (W),  Hamlin  (W),  Johnson  (W), 
Knowlton  (W),  Leach  (W),  Lyon  (W),  Thatcher  (M); 
Orchard  Hill  Residential  College — Dickinson  (W), 
Field  (W),  Grayson  (M),  Webster  (M). 

Central  Residence  Area — Office:  Baker  House. 

Baker  (M),  Brett  (M),  Brooks  (W),  Butterfield  (M), 
Chadbourne  (M),  Gorman  (M),  Greenough  (M),  Hills 
(M),  Mills  (M),  Van  Meter  (W),  Wheeler  (M). 

Southiwest  Residential  College — Office:  Kennedy  Tower 
Lobby. 

J.  Adams  (M),  J.  Q.  Adams  (W),  Coolidge  (W),  Cramp- 
ton  (W),  Emerson  (W),  James  (M),  Kennedy  (M),  Mac- 
kimmie  (M),  Melville  (W),  Patterson  (W),  Prince  (G), 
Thoreau  (W),  Washington  (M). 
Area  Coordinators  plan  and  direct  all  student  personnel 
administrative  activities  for  the  residence  halls  in  a  given 
campus  residential  area;  supervise  the  professional  staff 
and  student  assistants  in  the  residence  halls;  advise  elected 
officers  and  committee  chairmen  in  the  residence  halls; 
provide  individual   and  group  advising;  perform   related 
work  as  required  or  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Associate 
Dean  of  Students.  They  report  directly  to  the  Associate 
Dean  of  Students. 

f-ieads  of  Residence 

The  Heads  of  Residence  are  responsible  to  the  Area  Co- 
ordmators.  They  work  jointly  with  the  counselors  and 
Housing  Office  in  the  operation  of  residence  halls.  They 
provide  leadership  and  support  to  the  residence  hall  staff; 
facilitate  the  work  of  elected  house  government  officers 
and  committee  chairmen,  serving  as  resource  persons  and 
discussing  University  expectations  with  them;  provide  indi- 
vidual and  group  advisement  out  of  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  students  within  the  residence  halls;  and  carry  out 
administrative  responsibilities  associated  with  the  opera- 
tional aspects  of  residence  halls. 


Counselors 

Counselors  receive  direct  supervision  from  the  Heads  of 
Residence  and  receive  general  supervision  from  the  Area 
Coordinator.  Their  duties  include:  helping  to  establish, 
in  the  residence  halls,  a  climate  in  which  students  will  feel 
free  to  seek  assistance  and  in  which  the  educational  goals 
of  the  University  are  emphasized;  providing  individual 
students  with  advice  and  counsel  with  respect  to  personal, 
social  and  academic  matters;  working  jointly  with  the 
Head  of  Residence  and  house  government  in  providing 
for  the  daily  operation  of  the  residence  hall;  interpreting 
and  maintaining  regulations  with  respect  to  student  life  on 
campus;  and  assisting  the  Head  of  Residence  with  neces- 
sary administrative  tasks  in  the  residence  halls. 

Room  Rent 

It  is  Board  of  Trustee  policy  "that  the  charges  established 
.  .  .  shall  not  be  refundable  to  a  student  after  he  has  occu- 
pied his  assigned  accommodation  except  upon  certificate 
of  the  Dean  of  Students  that  such  student  has  withdrawn 
from  the  University  because  of  involuntary  entry  into  mili- 
tary service  or  other  reason  of  extreme  emergency,  the 
refund  in  such  event  to  be  the  balance  of  the  charge  paid 
over  that  applicable  to  the  period  of  actual  occupancy  plus 
one  week."  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  use  stu- 
dent-assigned rooms  for  conferences  during  regularly 
scheduled  University  vacations. 

The  fee  for  most  "traditional"  University  residence 
halls  is  $150  per  student  semester.  Students  choosing  to 
live  in  one  of  the  residential  colleges  pay  a  fee  of  $175 
(there  are  rooms  in  a  few  University  residence  halls  avail- 
able at  $175  which  are  not  included  under  the  residential 
college  program). 

Apartments  for  Married  Students 

The  University  owns  and  operates  two  groups  of  apart- 
ments for  faculty,  married  graduate  and  married  under- 
graduate students;  University  Apartments  and  Lincoln 
Apartments.  As  they  become  available,  these  apartments 
are  offered  to  applicants  according  to  a  predetermined 
order  of  priority  and  assignment  procedure.  It  is  suggested 
that  married  students  apply  for  Lincoln  Apartments  as  soon 
as  possible.  Due  to  many  previously  received  applications, 
however,  it  may  be  unlikely  that  an  apartment  can  be 
assigned  by  the  desired  occupancy  date.  Applications  and 
specific  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Off-Campus 
Housing  Office,  Whitmore  Administration  Building. 
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Off-Campus  hlousing 

A  card  file  of  off-campus  house,  apartment,  and  room 
rentals  is  maintained  by  the  Housing  Office.  Also  provided 
is  information  about  local  realtors,  garden  apartment  de- 
velopments, classified  newspaper  rentals,  and  persons 
seeking  roommates.  Every  effort  is  made  to  assist  students 
to  obtain  off-campus  housing.  However,  a  personal  visit  is 
usually  necessary  to  review  rental  listings  due  to  daily 
changes  in  the  card  file  and  the  fact  that  all  off-campus 
arrangements  must  be  made  by  the  parties  involved.  Bro- 
chures and  other  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Off-Campus  Housing  Office,  Whitmore  Administration 
Buildme. 


Food  Services 

The  University  Food  Services  caters  the  food  requirements 
of  the  University,  except  those  services  offered  by  the 
Student  Union.  Five  dining  commons  serve  students  either 
on  a  5-day  or  7-day  meal  ticket  contract.  All  freshmen, 
sophomores,  and  juniors  residing  in  University  residence 
halls  are  required  to  purchase  a  5-day  meal  ticket.  In  addi- 
tion, all  students  including  seniors  living  in  the  Southwest 
Residential  College  are  required  to  subscribe  to  the  board 
plan.  Students  over  21  years  old,  or  who  will  become  21 
during  the  semester  are  exempted  from  the  plan,  other 
than  those  living  in  the  Southwest  Residential  College. 
Board  entitles  the  student  to  fifteen  meals  per  week,  three 
meals  per  day,  Monday  through  Friday.  In  addition,  a 
weekend  meal  ticket  may  be  purchased,  allowing  for  six 
additional  meals  on  weekends. 

At  least  one  dining  commons  will  remain  open  to 
serve  the  seven-day  meal  ticket  holders,  one  of  which  will 
be  in  the  Southwest  Residential  College  area.  In  addition, 
snack  bar  services  are  available  at  North  Commons,  Creen- 
ough  residence  and  one  of  the  Southwest  Dining  Commons. 
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Expenses 


Amherst  Campus 

Expenses  vary  from  approximately  $1,500  to  $1,600  per 
year  for  the  normally  economical  student.  First  year  costs 
are  usually  greater  than  those  of  the  other  three  years  and 
there  is  less  opportunity  for  earnings.  Therefore,  a  student 
is  advised  to  have  a  definite  plan  for  meeting  the  expenses 
of  the  first  year  before  entering.  The  following  estimate  of 
a  year's  expenses,  based  chiefly  upon  last  year's  costs,  in- 
cludes only  those  items  which  are  strictly  University-related 
and  does  not  include  amounts  for  clothing,  laundry,  travel, 
etc.  These  costs  vary  slightly  from  year  to  year.  Tuition  for 
residents  of  Massachusetts  is  $200  per  year  and  for  others 
$600.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  any  fees 
without  advance  notice. 


Normal 

Tuition  (residents  of  Massachusetts)           .         .$  200.00 
Room  rent  in  college  residence  hall  or  private 

home    (approx.) 350.00 

Telephone  (where  available)    ....  25.00 

Board  at  college  dining  halls  ....  610.00* 

Athletic   Fee 30.00 

Physical  Education  Equipment  Fee  .          .          .  10.00 

Student  Union  Fee 30.00 

Student  Activity  Tax  (approx.)  ....  30.00 

Student  Health  Services  Fee    .          .          .          .  50.00 
Student  Medical/Surgical  Insurance,  12 

months'  coverage  (optional)         .          .          .  25.00 
Books,  stationery,  laboratory  and  other 

supplies  (approx.) 200.00 

Estimated  total $1,560.00 

INITIAL  PAYMENT  FOR  FRESHMEN  —  Amherst 
The  initial  payment  for  FIRST  SEMESTER  expenses  required 
of  freshmen  at  the  time  of  fall  registration  is  indicated  be- 
low and  is  made  up  of  the  following  items: 

Tuition  (residents  of  Massachusetts)           .          .$  100.00 

Room  rent  in  college  residence  halls  (approx.)  175.00 

Telephone  (where  available)    ....  12.50 

Board  at  college  dining  halls    ....  305.00* 

Athletic  Fee 15.00 

Physical  Education  Equipment  Fee  (men  only)  10.00 

Student  Union  Fee 15.00 

Student  Activity  Tax  (approx.)  .          .          .          .  15.00 

Student  Health  Services  Fee    ....  25.00 
Student  Medical/Surgical  Insurance,  12 

months'  coverage  (optional)           .          .          .  25.00 
Books,  stationery,  laboratory  and  other 

supplies  (approx.)         .....  100.00 

Estimated  total $    797.50 

These  are  only  approximate  figures.  A  bill  will  be  rendered 
to  the  parent  of  each  student  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
semester. 
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Boston  Campus 

The  direct  costs  involved  in  attending  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston  are  appreciably  lower  than  those 
attending  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst.  The 
major  difference  is  the  cost  for  room  and  board;  since 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  was  created  as 
a  non-residential  college,  its  students  live  and  board  at 
home  or  under  non-college  arrangements. 

Certain  other  expenses  which  are  obligatory  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  are  not  required 
for  the   University  of  Massachusetts  at   Boston   students. 

The  following  schedule  of  tuition  and  fees  includes 
only  those  items  which  are  strictly  college  and  does  not 
include  amounts  for  clothing,  laundry,  travel,  etc. 

Expenditures  for  books,  stationery,  and  other  supplies 
IS  estimated  to  be  $100  for  all  full-time  students. 


SCHEDULE  OF  ANNUAL  TUITION  AND  FEES 


Boston 


Full-time  Part-time 


$200 


$100 


Tuition  (citizens  of  Massachusetts) 
Tuition  (not  citizens  of 

Massachusetts)     . 
Student  Activities  Fee 
Student  Medical/Surgical 

Insurance,  12  months' 

coverage  (optional) 
Student  Health  Fee 

The  initial  payment  for  first  semester  expenses,  required 
of  freshmen  at  the  time  of  fall  registration,  is  $155  for  stu- 
dents who  are  legal  residents  of  Massachusetts  and  $355 
for  non-resident  students. 


600 

300 

30 

20 

30 

30 

20 
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Student  Personnel  S 


Student  Personnel  Services  comprise  the  administrative 
agencies  with  primary  concern  and  responsibility  for  stu- 
dents and  stLident  services  outside  the  classroom.  There 
are  nine  such  offices  directed  by  and  in  addition  to  the 
Dean  ot  Students  Office,  including:  Associate  Dean, 
Dean  of  Men.  Dean  of  Women,  Counseling  and  Guidance, 
Student  Activities,  Placement  and  Financial  Aid  Services, 
Health  Services,  Housing,  ,Admissions  and  Records. 


The  Dean  of  Students  directs  and  supervises  the  activ- 
ities of  all  Student  Personnel  Services  in  order  that  they 
might  serve  most  effectively  to  meet  the  broad  educational 
goals  of  the  University. 


The  Associate  Dean  is  responsible  tor  the  general 
administration  of  all  residence  halls  and  the  activities  pro- 
gram of  men  and  women  undergraduates.  The  Associate 
Deans  Office  includes  in  its  staff  grouping  the  Dean  of 
Women,  Housing  Office,  Coordinator  of  Student  Activi- 
ties, Foreign  Student  Adviser,  the  Area  Coordinators  and 
all  Heads  of  Residence. 


The  Dean  of  Men  develops  all  programs  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  administrative  liaison  with  fraternities  and 
traternity  residents,  male  commuters,  and  other  special 
activities  and  staff  studies  relating  to  male  undergraduates 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  Dean  of  Students. 


The  Dean  of  Women's  office  is  located  within  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs.  The  Dean  of  Women  advises 
commuters,  sorority  residents,  Panhellenic  Council,  other 
organizations  and  activities  relating  to  women  under- 
graduates, and  works  with  the  Student  Senate  Committee 
on  Women's  Affairs  to  create  an  environment  consistent 
with  the  mutual  goals  of  the  student  body  and  the  admin- 
istration. 
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The  Housing  Office  has  responsibility  for  the  super- 
vision of  residence  hall  room  assignment,  and  other  Uni- 
versity operated  housing  facilities,  assists  in  the  initial 
planning  and  designing  of  new  facilities  and  the  remodel- 
ing of  older  ones,  develops  immediate  and  long  range 
occupancy  analyses,  and  serves  as  a  central  source  of 
information  for  off-campus  housing  listings. 


The  Coordinator  of  Student  Activities  administers  and 
coordinates  student  activities  including  the  Student  Activi- 
ties Office  in  the  Student  Union,  which  is  the  headquarters 
for  Recognized  Student  Organizations  (RSO)  and  the 
Program  Office. 


The  Foreign  Student  Adviser  offers  assistance  to  for- 
eign students,  faculty  and  staff,  and  should  be  consulted 
in  regard  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  official  immi- 
gration status  while  in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the 
adviser  may  be  consulted  whenever  necessary  regarding 
any  other  problems  which  a  person  from  another  country 
may  encounter  while  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
These  questions  may  include  help  in  finding  housing,  help 
with  financial  matters  including  the  authorization  of  for- 
eign student  loans,  relations  with  American  students  and 
the  community,  and  personal  problems.  An  attempt  is  also 
made  to  help  in  coordinating  community  service  projects, 
such  as  speaking  engagements,  trips  to  the  United  Nations, 
etc.,  host  families  and  International  Club  activities. 


The  Admissions  Office  is  responsible  for  all  adminis- 
trative procedures  with  respect  to  undergraduate  admis- 
sions to  the  University  including  liaison  with  high  school 
guidance  counselors.  Community  College  staff  personnel 
and  other  admissions  officers  for  transfer  students;  passes 
on  readmission  of  returning  and  reentering  students,  and 
sets  admissions  standards  in  coordination  with  the  Provost 
and  academic  departments.  The  admissions  deans  also 
serve  as  advisers   to  the  various  academic  year  classes. 


The  Registrar's  Office  is  responsible  for  registration 
(enrollment)  and  matriculation  of  undergraduate  students 
at  the   University,   administrative   procedures   relating   to 


course  loads  (adding  and  dropping  courses),  section 
changes,  course  of  study,  withdrawals,  producing  grade 
reports,  transcripts,  and  maintaining  the  permanent  aca- 
demic report  cards. 

The  Counseling  Center's  basic  aim  is  to  support  the 
student's  efforts  to  develop  into  a  mature,  useful,  self- 
fulfilled  member  of  society.  The  Center's  day-to-day  work 
with  the  student-client  involves  psychological  counseling 
on  personal,  social,  educational  and  vocational  problems. 

All  individual  counseling  contacts  with  members  of 
the  Counseling  Center  staff  are  strictly  confidential.  No 
information  is  released  to  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity, to  parents  or  to  outside  agencies  (such  as  graduate 
schools,  law  enforcement  agencies,  or  draft  boards)  with- 
out the  student's  explicit  authorization  in  advance.  When 
the  need  arises,  the  Counseling  Center  staff  also  adminis- 
ters psychological  tests  for  assessing  students'  abilities, 
interests,  and  personalities.  Such  tests  are  interpreted  to 
students  as  part  of  the  counseling  process. 

Placement 

The  University  maintains  an  Office  of  Placement  and  Finan- 
cial Aid  Services  whose  responsibilities  include  vocational 
and  financial  counseling  and  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  involved  in  aiding  students  to  seek  appropriate  posi- 
tions and  careers;  the  granting  of  and  information  con- 
cerning loans  and  scholarships,  including  the  various 
federally  sponsored  financial  aid  programs;  the  assign- 
ment of  part-time  work;  the  coordination  of  veterans' 
affairs;  and  the  dissemination  of  information  relative  to 
military  service.  While  providing  vocational  and  career 
counseling  for  all  undergraduates,  the  emphasis  is  on  aid 
to  seniors  in  planning  their  future  following  graduation 
and  providing  them  with  the  best  means  for  finding  per- 
manent employment.  The  office  arranges  for  employers 
from  business,  industry,  schools,  and  other  areas  to  visit 
the  campus  to  interview  prospective  graduates  during  the 
school  year. 

Cumulative  student  personnel  records,  occupational 
information  and  industrial  literature  libraries,  preparation 
of  credentials  including  personal  resumes  and  recom- 
mendations, coupled  with  counseling  and  guidance,  are 
provided  to  aid  seniors  and  registered  graduates  in  ac- 
complishing their  career  objectives. 
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Health  Services 

The  University  Health  Services  provide  guidance  tor  the 
development  of  optimum  physical,  emotional,  and  social 
welfare  in  the  University  community.  Most  of  its  resources 
are  directed  tovt'ard  providing  health  care  for  students. 
It  has  an  active  concern  for  matters  of  environment  health 
and  safety  affecting  the  vi'elfare  of  students,  faculty,  em- 
ployees, and  visitors. 

The  center  of  activities  is  the  Infirmary.  Here  are 
located  an  outpatient  department,  with  supporting  X-ray, 
laboratory,  and  physical  therapy  facilities,  and  eighty  beds 
for  the  care  of  students  who  need  hospitalization. 


Recognition  of  the  specific  emotional  needs  of  stu- 
dents in  an  educational  environment  has  led  to  the  pro- 
vision of  an  active  mental  health  program  including 
diagnostic  and  limited  treatment  services.  Orthopedic 
services  can  be  arranged  as  the  need  arises.  Hospitalization 
for  conditions  requiring  more  specialized  care  than  is 
available  in  the  Infirmary  can  be  arranged  at  the  Cooley 
Dickinson  Hospital  in  Northampton. 

Any  care  rendered  on  the  campus  by  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Health  Services  is  provided  without  addi- 
tional charge  to  those  who  have  paid  the  student  health 
fee.  The  provision  for  care  off  campus  can  be  arranged 
by  the  Health  Services,  but  the  cost  of  this  care  is  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  student.  A  supplementary  insurance  program 
has  been  developed  to  provide  for  most  medical  and 
surgical  care  not  available  at  the  Infirmary.  This  optional 
program  is  available  in  September  only.  Cost  provides 
coverage  for  twelve  months. 

All  candidates  lor  and  members  of  intercollegiate 
athletic  teams  are  required  to  subscribe  to  the  supple- 
mentary insurance  plan  offered  by  the  University. 

The  Health  Services  work  closely  with  the  School  of 
Physical  Education  in  adapting  the  facilities  of  the  School 
to  the  individual  needs  of  students  for  restricted  or  reme- 
dial activity.  The  health  status  of  participants  in  the  athletic 
program,  both  intramural  and  intercollegiate,  is  under 
Health  Services  supervision;  and  care  is  always  available 
for  any  injuries  resulting  from  these  activities. 

Students  are  urged  to  consult  a  member  of  the  Health 
Services  staff  as  soon  as  any  indication  of  a  physical  or 
emotional  disorder  is  evident.  It  is  much  easier  for  the 
staff,  and  less  time-consuming  for  the  student,  to  rectify 
minor  difficulties  before  they  have  become  sources  of 
disability. 

Students  who  are  under  medical  supervision  prior  to 
entrance  are  urged  to  have  their  physicians  write  the 
Health  Services,  giving  reports  and  instructions  in  appro- 
priate detail.  In  brief,  the  Health  Services  attempts  to 
provide  all  students  with  a  coordinated  and  comprehen- 
sive program  of  health  supervision  formerly  provided  by 
their  family  physicians. 

All  visits  and  information  gained  as  a  result  of  visits 
to  the  Health  Services  are  treated  as  confidential  and  no 
such  information  will  be  released  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  student. 
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student  Activities 


The  Student  Activities  Ot^ice  in  the  Student  Union  is 
the  headquarters  for  Recognized  Student  Organizations 
(R.S.O.)  and  the  Program  Office.  It  provides  a  banking, 
bookkeeping,  and  auditing  service  for  student  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  resources  and  counsel  on  program  plan- 
ning, budgeting,  purchasing,  contracting,  and  most  other 
aspects  of  the  affairs  of  student  organizations.  Advisers 
are  available  to  work  closely  with  students  and  faculty 
advisers  of  student  organizations  to  help  them  attain  their 
goals  and  best  serve  the  University.  Detailed  information 
may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Student  Activities 
Office. 

Participation  in  extracurricular  activities  offers  oppor- 
tunities to  further  the  broader  objectives  of  a  college 
experience.  The  knowledge,  skills  and  judgment  devel- 
oped in  the  classroom  can  be  tested  and  refined  through 
use  in  the  organizational  setting.  More  than  fifty  "profes- 
sional" clubs  exist  on  campus  as  a  means  of  extending 
classroom  interest  through  closer  contact  with  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  and  representatives  of  the  professions. 
Student  government  offers  a  forum  for  debate  on  matters 
of  importance  to  the  entire  University  community.  For 
those  interested  in  communications,  there  are  several 
campus  publications  as  well  as  an  FM  radio  station.  Expe- 
rience in  music  and  drama  is  available  in  a  number  of 
forms.  Totally,  there  are  more  than  380  special  interest 
groups  at  the  University. 

Such  activities  can  be  a  profitable  means  of  fostering 
maturity  and  general  enrichment  in  those  students  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  all  that  the  University  can  offer. 
In  encouraging  participation  in  these  activities,  the  Uni- 
versity asks  only  that  students  plan  their  time  well,  in 
order  that  they  may  profit  as  much  as  possible  from  a 
total  University  program  devoted,  first  and  foremost,  to 
academic  studies.  Formal  recognition  for  outstanding 
extracurricular  achievement  is  given  at  an  annual  Student 
Leaders'  Night  held  in  the  Spring. 


Student  Government 

All  undergraduate  students  of  the  University  are  members 
of  the  Student  Government  Association  (SGA).  SGA  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  Student  Senate,  Class  Adminis- 
tration, General  Court  of  Justice  (Men's  and  Women's 
Judiciary). 

The  Student  Senate  has  vested  in  it  all  legislative 
functions  of  student  government  to  the  end  of  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  student  body.  Any  member  of  the 
undergraduate  student  body  in  good  standing  is  eligible 
to  run  for  election  to  a  Student  Senate  seat  based  on 
certain  election  requirements.  Stockbridge  students  are 
represented  on  the  Stockbridge  Student  Senate. 

The  Senate  usually  meets  once  a  week,  with  con- 
siderable committee  work  throughout  the  week.  (Non- 
senators  may  be  appointed  to  Senate  committees  by  the 
Senate  President.)  Meetings  are  open  to  any  member  of 
the  University  community. 

In  addition  to  Student  Senate,  there  are  provisions 
in  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  each  residence  unit  for 
elected  house  governments. 

Students  (both  senators  and  non-senators)  are  also 
represented  on  a  number  of  Faculty  Senate  and  University 
committees  and  subcommittees.  Appointments  are  made 
by  the  President  of  the  Student  Senate. 

All  students  are  encouraged  to  actively  exercise  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Stu- 
dent Senate  and  student  government,  and  to  express  their 
Views  on  issues  of  concern  to  their  Senate  representative 
or  through  the  appropriate  Senate  committee.  All  students 
should  share  in  the  responsibility  of  supporting  and  up- 
holding their  student  government. 
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Faculty  Senate  Committee  on 
Student  Affairs 

The   Bylaws   of  University   Faculty   Senate   provide   for  a 
Committee  on  Student  Affairs  as  follows: 

(a)  Its  composition  shall  be  eight  members  of  the 
Faculty,  nine  undergraduates,  and  the  Dean  of 
Students  ex  officio. 

(b)  It  shall  review  and  make  recommendations  on  all 
non-academic  discipline,  student  rights,  dormitory 
life,  and  all  other  matters  of  common  concern  to 
the  faculty  and  students  which  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  responsibility  of  some  other  regular  or 
special  committee  of  the  Senate.  It  shall  advise 
the  Dean  of  Students  and  recommend  policies  for 
the  operation  of  Student  Personnel  Services.  It 
shall  promote  and  protect  the  academic  freedoms 
and  civil  liberties  of  students  and  shall  hear  com- 
plaints alleging  the  suppression,  abridgement,  or 
abuse  of  such  freedoms  and  liberties.  The  Com- 
mittee may  also  consider  the  policy  aspects  of 
extracurricular  activities,  but  this  authority  shall 
not  be  construed  as  granting  the  Committee  super- 
visory powers  over  the  Student  Senate  or  o\'er  other 
recognized  student  organizations. 


Student  Life  Coi: 
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In  1966,  the  Dean  of  Students  established  the  Student 
Life  Committee  to  study  in  depth,  administrative  inter- 
relationships with  students;  to  develop  action  plans,  posi- 
tion definitions,  and  programs  for  future  development 
which  are  consistent  with  the  best  goals  of  all  the  Student 
Personnel  Services  for  student  life;  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Dean  in  this  regard. 


Student  Union 


The  Student  Union  is  the  center  for  all  of  the  University 
community  —  students,  faculty,  administration,  alumni, 
and  guests. 

In  addition  to  a  building  with  many  recreational  and 
service  facilities,  the  Student  Union  is  also  an  organization 
and  a  program  which  together  constitute  a  well-defined 
plan  for  a  fruitful  community  life  on  campus.  Constructed 
m  1957  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Building  Asso- 
ciation, the  Union  is  the  center  of  major  social  and  cultural 
activities  and  of  many  other  organized  endeavors  forming 
an  important  adjunct  program  in  the  general  educational 
process  of  the  University. 

The  Union  houses  the  offices  of  the  Student  Union 
Director  and  his  staff,  Coordinator  of  Student  Activities, 
Recognized  Student  Organizations,  Student  Activities  Pro- 
gram, student  publications,  the  Chaplains,  and  the  Student 
Senate. 

Service  departments  of  the  Union  include:  the  Uni- 
versity Store  which  carries  a  complete  stock  of  books 
and  student  supplies;  Student  Union  Food  Services  which 
provide  snacks,  lunches,  and  catered  meals;  games  area; 
Cashier's  Office;  U.S.  Post  Office;  public  telephones; 
University  Ticket  Office;  barber  shop;  and  Calendar  Office. 
The  lobby  counter,  which  is  the  campus  information  cen- 
ter, includes  a  sundry  counter,  night  and  weekend  check- 
cashing  service,  coat  checking,  record  library,  lost  and 
found,  and  bus  ticket  sales.  ARCON,  the  University  Guide 
Service,  is  also  housed  in  the  Student  Union  lobby. 

Three  large  lounges  —  the  Cape  Cod,  Colonial,  and 
Governor's  —  are  available  for  reading  and  relaxation. 
There  are  also  ten  meeting  rooms,  a  reading  room  with 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  music  listening  booths. 

The  Student  Union  Governing  Board,  comprised  of 
students,  alumni,  faculty,  and  staff,  determines  the  policy 
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for  the  operation  of  the  Student  Union.  A  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  "SUG"  Board,  the  Student  Union  Program 
Council,  selects,  plans,  and  executes  all  Student  Union 
Program  activities.  There  are  eight  committees  of  the 
Program  Council  for  which  any  student  may  apply.  They 
are:  Art,  Music,  Dance,  Movie,  Recreational  Activities, 
Personnel,  Publicity,  and  Special  Events.  Applications  are 
available  in  the  Student  Activities  Office. 

Income  from  the  Student  Union  Fee  as  well  as  from 
various  other  activities  is  assigned  to  meet  the  construction 
and  operating  costs  of  the  Student  Union. 


Religious  Activities 

The  University  gives  support  to  the  religious  life  of  its 
students  in  various  ways.  It  affords  the  use  of  University 
facilities  for  student  groups  of  all  faiths.  It  cooperates  with 
the  official  agencies  of  the  three  faiths  most  largely  repre- 
sented at  the  University  by  recognizing  the  contributions 
of  their  privately  supported  chaplains  and  by  giving  them 
facilities  and  privileges  for  their  work. 

On  campus,  the  religious  life  of  Catholic  students  is 
enriched  by  the  program  of  the  Newman  Club.  Jewish 
students  participate  in  services  and  activities  sponsored 
by  the  B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundation.  Protestant  students 
join  in  worship,  study,  and  service  planned  by  the  Protes- 
tant Christian  Council,  with  the  guidance  of  the  Protestant 
Chaplains'  Council. 

Other  religious  groups  such  as  the  inter-Varsity  Chris- 
tian Fellowship,  the  Orthodox  Club,  the  Christian  Science 
Organization,  and  the  Lutheran  Club  also  meet  regularly 
on  campus  and  students  interested  in  their  programs  are 
welcome  to  attend.  The  Campus  Religious  Council  pro- 
vides a  cooperative  inter-relationship  among  the  campus 
religious  groups  and  serves  the  whole  University  com- 
munity by  sponsoring  the  Annual  Blood  Drive,  book  and 
clothing  drives,  the  Religious  Handbook  for  Freshmen, 
and  ecumenical  discussion  and  action. 

The  local  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  of  Amherst 
provide  opportunities  for  Sunday  worship,  and  Sabbath 
services  for  Jewish  students  on  Friday  evenings  are  held 
at  the  Student  Union.  Students  are  encouraged  to  attend 
the  service  of  their  respective  faiths.  Several  denomina- 
tions sponsor  active  student  programs  centered  in  the 
local  churches  as  well,  and  students  are  welcome  to  attend 
events  and  join  groups  sponsored  by  the  denominations. 


Libraries 


The  University  Library  system  consists  of  the  main  library 
and  eighteen  divisional  and  department  collections.  Good- 
ell  Library,  the  principal  library  building,  provides  space 
for  460,000  volumes  and  1,200  readers.  A  new  28-story 
building  capable  of  housing  a  collection  of  2  million  vol- 
umes and  seating  4,000  readers  is  now  under  design  by 
the  architectural  firm  of  Edward  Durell  Stone. 

The  University  collection  now  exceeds  500,000  vol- 
umes; 6,500  literary,  scientific,  scholarly,  and  popular 
periodicals  are  currently  received.  In  Goodell  Library,  in 
addition  to  a  central  card  catalog  listing  every  item  to  be 
found  in  the  library  system  under  author,  title,  and  subject, 
are  carrels  and  reading  rooms,  rooms  for  reference  mate- 
rial and  current  periodicals,  a  Special  Collections  Division 
for  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  a  microfilm  room,  and 
other  special  facilities. 

The  University  Library  is  also  a  depository  for  publi- 
cations of  the  Federal  government,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural   Experiment  Station. 


IHampsiiire  Inter-Library  Center 

The  University  Library  is  a  participating  member  of  the 
Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center,  a  cooperative  facility  for 
the  acquisition,  storage,  and  servicing  of  research  mate- 
rials, especially  journals,  documents,  and  reference  sets. 
Incorporated  in  1951,  HILC  is  jointly  operated  by  Amherst, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges,  the  Universtiy  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Forbes  Library  of  Northampton, 
Massachusetts.  The  collection  numbers  more  than  27,000 
volumes;  some  600  journals  are  received  currently. 
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The  Undergraduate  Colleges 


The  University  offers  four-year  undergraduate  instruction 
leading  to  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Science, 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Music, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical,  Civil,  Electrical,  industrial 
and  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Bachelor  of  Business 
Administration. 

This  instruction  is  offered  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Schools  of  Business 
Administration,  Education,  Engineering,  Home  Economics, 
Nursing,  Physical  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Health.  The  aim  of  the  undergraduate  course  is  to  give  as 
high  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  some  particular  branch 
of  learning  as  is  possible  without  sacrificing  the  breadth 
and  depth  which  should  characterize  a  well-rounded 
college  education. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  and  Bache- 
lor of  Music  degrees  are  conferred  upon  those  candidates 
who  fulfill  the  requirements  specified  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Education.  The  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree  is  conferred  upon  those  candidates 
who  fulfill  the  requirements  for  this  degree  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
Schools  of  Home  Economics,  Nursing,  Physical  Education, 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  All  graduates  of 
the  School  of  Engineering  receive  the  appropriate  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Industrial  Engineering, 
or  Mechanical  Engineering.  All  graduates  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration. 
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Undergraduate  Major  Programs 


Undergraduate  major  programs  are  available  In  the  follow- 
ing areas: 


School  of  Business  Administration 


College  of  Agriculture 


Agricultural  Business 
Agricultural  and  Food 

Economics 
Agricultural  Engineering 
Animal  Sciences 
Entomology 
Fisheries  Biology 
Food  Science  and 

Technology 
Forest  Management 

Areas  of  concentrati 
chosen  with  the  approva 
Dean. 


Landscape  Architecture 
Park  Administration 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 
Plant  Pathology 
Pre-Veterinary 
Restaurant  and  Hotel 

Management 
Wildlife  Biology 
Wood  Technology 

on  within  those  listed  may  be 
of  the  department  head  or  the 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


Anthropology 

Art 

Astronomy  (Four  College 

Cooperation  Program) 
Biochemistry 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Classics  (Four  College 

Cooperation  Program) 
Economics 
English 
French 
Geology 
German 
Government 
History 
Journalistic  Studies 


Latin  (Four  College 

Cooperation  Program) 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Music 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Pre-Dental 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Veterinary 
Psychology 
Russian 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Speech 
Zoology 


Accounting 
General  Business 
Business  Administration 

and  Economics 
Finance 

LJrban  and  Regional  Studies 
General  Management 


Public  Relations 

Management 
Systems  Management 
Marketing 
Personnel  Management  and 

Industrial  Relations 
Production  Management 
Retailing 


School  of  Education 


Education 


Elementary  Education 


School  of  Engineering 


School  of  Engineering 
Aero-Space  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 


Industrial  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 


School  of  Home  Economics 


Dietetics  and  Institutional 

Administration 
Foods  in  Business 
Fashion  Merchandising 

School  of  Nursing 

Basic  Nursing 


School  of  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  for  Men        Recreation 
Physical  Education  for 
Women 

Department  of  Public  Health 


Child  Development 
Secondary  Education  and 
Extension 


Community  Health  and 
Health  Education 


Environmental  Health 
Medical  Technology 
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College  of  Agriculture 


The  College  of  Agriculture  —  the  oldest 
college  of  the  University  —  offers  a  broad 
general  education  with  specific  training 
in  a  specialized  area.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree,  the  student  will  have 
devoted  his  time  to  pure  science,  social 
and  humanistic  studies,  and  applied  sci- 
ences and  technology. 

Undergraduate  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  are  exposed  to  an 
interdisciplinary,  systems-oriented,  prob- 
lem-solving atmosphere  that  has  been 
developed  to  a  high  degree. 

A  broad  choice  of  electives  within 
most  of  the  major  programs  gives  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a 
career  in  business,  industry,  education, 
research,  government,  services  or  produc- 
tion agriculture. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  is  that  the  faculty  for  all  the 
major  programs  is  drawn  from  the  three 
divisions  of  the  College  —  research,  resi- 
dent teaching  and  extension,  thereby 
bringing  a  depth  of  teaching  to  every 
student. 


All  departments  —  Agricultural  & 
Food  Economics,  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Entomology,  Food  Science  &  Technology, 
Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management,  Land- 
scape Architecture,  Plant  Pathology,  Plant 
&  Soil  Sciences  and  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Sciences  offer  graduate  degrees  in  a  disci- 
pline or  professional  field. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDIES  (Interdepartmental  Program).  The 
unprecedented  increase  in  the  human 
population  of  the  world  makes  mandatory 
rapid  increases  in  world  food  production. 
Estimates  indicate  that  total  food  produc- 
tion must  double  by  the  year  2000  to 
maintain  our  current  inadequate  nutri- 
tional levels  and  must  triple  if  reasonable 
improvement   is   to   be  accomplished. 

Students  in  this  program  will  prepare 
themselves  for  careers  in  foreign  agricul- 
tural development  and  trade.  Students 
will  be  trained  for  international  careers 
in  the  several  technical  fields  within  agri- 
culture, in  administration  of  agricultural 
programs,  and  in  agribusiness.  The  pro- 
gram will  require  five  years  to  complete, 


including  a  required  year  abroad  in  a 
developing  country  during  the  fourth  year, 
and  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
with  a  major  in  International  Agriculture. 
A  total  of  132  credit  hours,  including  six 
awarded  for  the  overseas  training  and  six 
for  language  certification  will  be  required 
for  graduation. 

In  addition  to  University  core  curric- 
ulum requirements  and  professional 
courses  in  their  individual  majors,  stu- 
dents will  use  electives  to  take  the  follow- 
ing recommended  courses.  (For  Freshman 
year  curricula,  see  major  program  for 
required  Freshman  courses.) 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  100  and 
381: 

Sociology  101  and  252; 

Anthropology  104  and  379; 

Geography  255; 

Economics  266; 

Government  130; 

Certification  of  ability  in  the  non-English 
language  spoken  in  the  region  of  the 
stucjent's  overseas   training  experience. 
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The  year  abroad  will  include  language 
study  and  supervised  work  experience  in 
a  developing  country.  Certification  of  lan- 
guage ability  is  required. 

The  program  also  involves  farm  work 
experience  and  participation  in  pre-depar- 
ture  orientation  for  year-abroad  students. 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL.  For  those 
students  interested  in  a  two-year  Associate 
Degree  program  in  the  food  and  agricul- 
tural industries,  the  University  provides 
offerings  in  the  Stockbridge  School.  A 
separate  bulletin  describes  these  offerings 
in  detail. 

Major  Programs  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture,    B.S.    degree   are   as    follows: 

Agricultural  Business  Management.  Grow- 
ing demand  for  food  and  fiber  products, 
both  for  domestic  and  foreign  consump- 
tion, increases  the  importance  of  planning 
and  management  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  these  products. 

Agricultural  Business  Management 
focuses  upon  the  application  of  principles 
of  economics  and  business  management 
to  the  problems  of  supplying  agricultural 
business  and  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  products. 

The  rapidly  changing  agricultural  in- 
dustry offers  increasing  opportunities  for 
students  with  specialized  training  in  busi- 
ness and  economics,  as  executives  of 
marketing  firms,  farm  supply  organiza- 
tions and  food  processing  concerns.  There 
are  many  other  opportunities  available 
to  graduates  in  teaching  and  research  and 
in  administrative  positions  and  public 
service. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Credits 

English  111  Composition 

2 

Mathematics  111,  121  or  123* 

Introductory 

3 

Natural  Science  (a) 

3 

Social  Science  (b) 

3 

Agric.  &  Food 

Economics  110 

3 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

English  112  Composition 

2 

Mathematics  113, 123  or  124 

Introductory 

3 

Natural  Science  (a) 

3 

Social  Science  (b) 

3 

Speech  101    Public  Speaking 

2 

Elective  (c) 

3 

Math.  136  Anal.  Geom.  &  Calculus  3 

Physics  105  General  3 

Human  or  Soc.  Sci.  Elective  3 

Engr.  104  Problems  3 


16 


*  On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer 
counseling  Alg.  &  Trig.  121  (Not  open  to 
students  having  entrance  credits  in  Trig.). 

a)  Choose  from  Chemistry  111  &  112,  Physics  103 
&  104,  Botany  100,  Zoology  101,  Microbiology 
150,  and  Astronomy. 

b)  Choose  from  Government  100  &  150,  History 
100,  101,  150  &  151,  Psychology  105  &  106,  and 
Sociology  101  &  102. 

c)  Recommendations  for  some  elective  courses 
are  made  from  the  fields  of  Economics,  Busi- 
ness and  Technical  Subjects  in  Agriculture, 
depending  upon  the  interests  of  the  individual 
student. 

Agricultural  Engineering.  This  professional 
field  includes  engineering  activities  which 
relate  macrophysical  and  microphysical 
environments  to  the  production,  preser 
vation,  and  processing  of  food  and  other 
biological  materials.  The  academic  pro- 
gram is  quantitative  in  nature  and  empha- 
sizes the  integration  of  mathematics  and 
the  physical  sciences  into  the  interpreta- 
tion and  solution  of  biological  production 
and  processing  problems.  Agricultural  en- 
gineers find  professional  employment  in 
a  variety  of  industries  as  well  as  in  public 
and  private  agencies  engaged  in  research 
and  development. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester 
English  111   Composition 
Chem.  Ill  or  113  Gen.  Inorg. 
Math.  135  Anal.  Geom. 

&  Calculus* 
Speech  101   Oral  Communic. 
Social  Science  Elective 
Engr.  103  Graphics 


14 


Second  Semester 
English  112   Composition 
Chem.  112or114 


Credits 

2 
3  or  4 

3 
2 
3 
3 

16or17 

Credits 

2 
3  or  4 


17or18 
*On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer 
counseling. 

Animal  Sciences  and  Pre-Veferinary.  The 

curriculum  in  the  Animal  Sciences,  in- 
cluding poultry,  is  designed  to  provide 
fundamental  training  and  knowledge  in 
the  comparative  nutrition,  physiology, 
genetics,  and  management  of  various 
classes  of  livestock  and  to  understand  the 
role  of  animal  production  in  the  national 
and  world  economy.  Options  emphasiz- 
ing commercial  animal  production  and 
supported  by  electives  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, agricultural  engineering,  and  busi- 
ness administration.  Students  interested 
in  graduate  work  in  such  specialized  areas 
of  the  animal  sciences  as  nutrition,  physi- 
ology or  genetics  should  elect  programs 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  basic  sci- 
ences. Pre-Veterinary  students  major  in 
Animal  Sciences  as  freshmen. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Credits 

Animal  Science  121    Introduct. 

2 

Botany  100  General 

3 

Chemistry  111   General 

3 

English  111    Composition 

2 

Mathematics* 

3 

13 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

Speech  101   Oral  Communic. 

2 

Zoology  101   General 

3 

Chemistry  112  General 

3 

English  112  Composition 

2 

Mathematics  112  Finite 

3 

Social  Science 

3 

16 

*On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer 
counseling. 

Entomology.  Courses  in  Entomology  ac- 
quaint students  with  all  phases  of  insects 
and  insect  control,  including  apiculture 
and  medical  entomology.  Trained  ento- 
mologists find  positions  in  public  service 
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and  industry,  such  as  teaching  at  ail  levels; 
research,  quarantine  and  regulatory  work 
in  state  or  Federal  service,  various  roles  in 
public  health  and  pest  control  activities; 
research,  sales  and  public  relations  work  in 
the  agricultural  chemicals  industry;  and 
apiculture. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
first  Semester  Credits 

English  111   Composition  2 

Chemistry  111    General  3 

Zoology  101    Introductory  3 

Mathematics*  3 

Foreign  Language  or 
Agric.  &  Food  Econ.  110  3 


Second  Semester 
English  112  Composition 
Chemistry  112  General 
Entomology  126  General 
Mathematics  112   Finite 
Foreign  Language  or 

Botany  100  Introductory 
Speech  101   Oral  Communic. 


14 
Credits 
2 
3 
3 
3 

3 

2 

16 
•On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer 
counseling. 

Environmental  Design.  The  Environmental 
Design  program  prepares  students  for  pro- 
fessional study  at  the  graduate  level  and 
also  provides  an  introduction  to  problems 
of  the  design  of  the  physical  environment 
for  those  not  intending  to  pursue  graduate 
study.  Options  are  offered  in  pre-planning 
and  pre-landscape  architecture  which  af- 
ford students  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  graduate  study  in  either  of  these  pro- 
fessions. 

Landscape  architects  find  employment 
in  many  public  agencies  responsible  for 
the  design  and  planning  of  the  physical 
environment.  These  include  those  dealing 
with  parks  and  open-space  systems,  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  and  transportation  sys- 
tems at  the  national,  state  and  local  level. 
They  also  are  principals  of  or  work  in  pri- 
vate consulting  offices. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester  Credits 

English  111   Composition  2 


Mathematics  111  or  121 

Alg.  &  Trig. 
Government  100  American  Gov't 
Art  100  Basic  Drawing 
Botany  100  Introductory 


Second  Semester 
English  112  Composition 
Math  112   Finite  or  Math  123 
An.  Geom.  &  Cal. 
Philosophy  125   Introductory 
Statistics  121    Elementary 
Sociology  101    Introduction 
Art  115   History  of  Art 
Zoology  101    Introductory 
Speech  101   Oral  Communic. 


14 
Credits 

7 


16 


*On   basis  ot   piacemeni   tests  at   time  ot  summer 
counseling. 

Note:  Math  121  cannot  be  taken  tor  credit  if 
offered  for  entrance. 

Fisheries  Biology.  Fisheries  Biology  is  con- 
cerned in  its  broadest  terms  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  aquatic  environment  in 
both  freshwater  and  marine  situations 
leading  to  maximum  sustained  yields  in 
both  sport  and  commercial  catch.  It  deals 
with  the  management  of  resources  and 
with  fundamental  factors  affecting  the  bi- 
ology of  species  from  a  research  point  of 
view. 

As  a  profession.  Fisheries  Biology  is 
undergoing  an  increasing  growth  and  the 
demand  for  fisheries  graduates  has  been 
greater  than  the  output  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs.  The  greatest  de- 
mand IS  for  graduates  with  M.S.  degrees. 

Government,  state  and  federal,  pro- 
vide the  largest  number  of  career  oppor- 
tunities. Educational  opportunities  in  both 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  on  the  increase. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits 
English  111    Composition  2 

Speech  101   Oral  Communic.  2 

Botany  100  General  3 

Chemistry  111    General  3 


Mathematics  111    Introductory 
Agric.  &  Food  Economics  110 


Second  Semester 

English  112  Composition 

or  Speech  101   Oral  Communic. 

Zoology  101    General 

Chemistry  112  General 

Mathematics  112   Finite 

Social  Science  Elective 


16 

Credits 

2 


16 


Food  Marketing  Economics.  The  food  dis- 
tribution industry  is  the  largest  single  in- 
dustry in  the  nation  in  terms  of  number  of 
people  employed  and  in  dollar  sales.  The 
number  of  managerial  and  executive  posi- 
tions in  the  food  industry  is  growing  at  a 
rapid  rate  because  of  the  expansionary 
nature  of  the  industry  and  the  advancing 
state  of  scientific  management  being  em- 
ployed. 

Abundant  opportunities  for  career 
employment,  having  excellent  prospects 
for  advancement,  are  available  in  private 
industry,  government,  and  education.  Stu- 
dents receive  basic  courses  in  Economics, 
Business,  and  Labor  management. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

English  111   Composition 

.Mathematics  111,  121  or  123' 

Natural  Science  (a) 

Social  Science  (b) 

Agric.  &  Food  Economics  110 

Second  Semester 

English  112  Composition 

Mathematics  113,  123  or  134 

Natural  Science   (a) 

Social  Science  (b) 

Speech  101   Oral  Communic. 

Elective  (c) 


'  On  basis  of  piacemeni  tests  at  time 
counseling.  Math  121  —  (not  open 
having  entrance  credits  in  Trig,). 

a)  Choose  from  Chemistry  111  &  112, 
&  104,  Botany  100,  Zoology  101,  M 
150,  and  Astronomy 


Credits 
2 

3 
3 
3 
3 

14 

Credits 
2 
3 
3 
3 


16 
of  summer 
to  students 

Physics  103 
icrobiology 
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b)  Choose  from  Governmenl  100  &  150,  History 
100,  101,  150  &  151,  Psychology  105  &  106,  and 
Sociology  101  &  102. 

c)  Recommendations  for  some  elective  courses 
are  made  mostly  from  the  fields  of  Economics 
and  Business,  depending  upon  the  interests  of 
the  individual  student. 

Food  Science  and  Technology.  A  major  in 
Food  Science  and  Technology  provides 
scientific  and  technological  training  in  the 
principles  concerned  with  the  processing, 
preservation,  and  packaging  of  foods  and 
food  products.  The  student's  training  is 
directed  to  the  application  of  modern  sci- 
ence and  technology  to  research  and  to 
the  manufacturing  and  distribution  of 
foods.  Major  fields  open  to  graduates  in- 
clude: (1)  product  research  and  develop- 
ment; (2)  food  processing  and  packaging; 
(3)  technological  work  and  research  in 
government,  industry,  and  education;  (4) 
advanced  graduate  study. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester  Credits 

English  111    Composition  2 

Chemistry  111   General  3 
Mathematics  123  Analytical 

Ceom.  &  Calculus*  3 

Botany  100  General  3 

Speech  101   Oral   Communication  2 
Agric.  &  Food  Econ.  110  or  language 


Second  Semester 
English  112  Composition 
Chemistry  112  General 
Mathematics  124  Analytical 

Geom.  &  Calculus 
Zoology  101   General 
Social  Science 

or  Language 


3 

16 

Credits 
2 
3 

3 
3 


14 


*On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer 
counseling. 

Forestry.  This  major  is  concerned  with  the 
protection  and  management  of  forest 
lands,  park  lands  and  open  spaces  for  the 
production  of  goods  and  services  which 
include  wood,  water,  wildlife  and  amenity 
values  such  as  recreation. 

The  curriculum   in   Forestry   includes 
courses  in  the  natural  and  biological  sci- 


Second  Semester 
English  112  Composition 
Mathematics  112,  113  or  136 
Chemistry  112   Inorganic 
Zoology  101    Introductory 
Forestry  112   Dendrology 
Speech  101   Oral  Communic. 


ences,  management,  and  forest  adminis- 
tration. Three  curricula  are  available  with 
emphasis  on  Forest  Sciences,  Forest  Busi- 
ness and  General  Forestry. 

The  accredited  program  prepares 
graduates  for  employment  with  private  in- 
dustry. Federal  and  state  agencies,  con- 
servation and  planning  organizations. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester  Credits 

English  111    Composition  2 

Mathematics  111,  121  or135  3 

Chemistry  111    Inorganic  3 

Botany  100   Introductory  3 

Agric.  &  Food  Economics  110  3 

14 

Credits 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 

16 

*On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer 
counseling.  Math  121  Alg.  &  Trig.  —  (not  open  to 
students  having  entrance  credits  in  Trig.). 

Natural  Resource  Economics.  The  resource 
economics  program  is  designed  to  train 
students  to  assist  in  making  public  and 
private  decisions  on  resource  development 
and  management  which  will  contribute  to 
the  twin  goals  of  greater  resource  produc- 
tivity and  improved  environment.  Stu- 
dents will  study  the  many  problems  of 
resource  use,  the  forces  which  have  com- 
bined to  create  these  problems,  and  the 
possible  solutions  to  these  problems. 
Training  in  economic  decision-making  and 
the  technical  characteristics  of  specific 
natural  resources  provide  a  unique  com- 
petence for  performing  these  nationally 
important  careers. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits 
English  111   Composition  2 

Mathematics  111       121  or  123*  3 

Natural  Science  (a)  3 


Social  Science  (b) 
Agric.  &  Food  Econ.  110 

Second  Semester 
English  112  Composition 
Mathematics  113,  123  or  124 
Natural  Science   (a) 
Social  Science  (b) 
Speech  101 
Elective 


3 
3 

14 
Credits 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

16 

*  On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer 
counseling.  121  Alg.  &  Trig.  —  (not  open  to 
students  having  entrance  credits  in  Trig.). 

a)  Choose  from  Chemistry  111  &  112,  Physics  103 
&  104,  Botany  100,  Zoology  101,  Microbiology 
150,  and  Astronomy. 

b)  Choose  from  Government  100  &  150,  History 
100.  101.  150  &  151,  Psychology  105  &  106,  and 
Sociology  101  &  102. 

Park  Administration.  Park  Administration 
is  a  comparatively  new  specialized  profes- 
sion in  the  field  of  public  service.  A  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  importance  of  parks 
to  society,  to  man  and  his  environment, 
and  their  relationship  to  the  overall  econ- 
omy is  being  recognized,  thus  bringing 
increased  demands  for  trained  administra- 
tors at  the  national,  state  and  local  levels. 

Careers  may  be  found  in  the  National 
Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
Municipal  park  systems.  Additional  op- 
reation.  State,  Regional,  County,  and 
portunities  exist  in  agricultural,  recrea- 
tional, cemetery,  golf  course,  industrial 
and  educational  organizations.  Demand 
for  graduates  is  very  strong. 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum, 
students  will  take  courses  in  Arboriculture, 
Botany,  Economics,  Entomology,  Forestry, 
Government,  Landscape  Architecture  and 
Recreation. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester  Credits 

English  111   Composition  2 

Math  111    Introductory  or 

Math  121   Alg.  &Trig.* 
Government  100  American 
Chemistry  100  or  111   General 
Botany  100   Introductory 
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Second  Semester 
English  112  Composition 
Math  112   Finite  or 

Math  123  An.  Geom.  &  Cal. 

Philosophy  125  Introductory 
Sociology  101    Introductory 
Zoology  101    Introductory 
Speech  101   Oral  Communic. 
Elective   (Humanities) 


Credits 
2 


16 


*On  basis  of  placement  lests  at  lime  of  summer 
counseling. 

Note:  Math  121  cannot  be  taken  for  credit  it 
offerecf  for  entrance. 

Plant  Industry.  The  curriculum  in  Plant 
Industry  provides  students  with  a  scientific 
basis  of  soil  and  plant  relationships;  a 
general  knowledge  of  economic  plants 
and  an  area  of  special  study.  By  selection 
of  option  and  elective  courses  and  special 
problems,  students  major  in:  Agronomic 
Crops  (i.e.,  Field  and  Forage  Crops);  Hor- 
ticultural Crops  (i.e..  Flowers,  Ornamentals 
(Nursery),  Fruits  and  Vegetables);  and  Turf 
Management.  Students  are  prepared  for  a 
variety  of  career  opportunities  in  industry, 
business,  marketing,  production,  sales, 
control,  and  regulatory  services  in  state 
and  federal  agencies. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits 

English  in   Composition  2 

Speech  101   Oral   Communication  2 

Botany  100  General  3 

Chemistry  111   General  3 

Mathematics*  3 

Agric.  &  Food  Economics  110  3 

16 

Second  Semester  Credits 

English  112  Composition  2 

Chemistry  112   General  3 

Mathematics  112,  113,  115,  or  151  3 
Plant  &  Soil                  Basic  Plant 

Sciences  100                Science  3 

Social  Science  Elective  3 

Zoology  101    Introductory  3 

17 
'On  basis  of  placement   tests  at   time  of  summer 
counseling. 


Plant  Pathology.  Plant  Pathology  is  con- 
cerned with  the  nature  and  control  of 
plant  diseases  caused  by  fungi,  viruses, 
bacteria,  nematodes,  certain  higher  plants 
and  unfavorable  environmental  condi- 
tions. Plant  pathologists  fill  positions  in 
public  service  and  in  industry,  such  as 
teaching  at  all  levels;  research  in  state, 
Federal,  university,  and  industrial  labora- 
tories and  experiment  stations;  and  Exten- 
sion Service  through  Federal,  state  and 
county  organizations.  They  are  also  em- 
ployed in  quarantine  and  regulatory  work, 
in  various  roles  in  plant  disease  control, 
and  in  sales  and  public  relations  work  in 
agricultural  chemical  industries. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester 
English  111   Composition 
Mathematics* 
Chemistry  111   General 
Botany  100  General 
Foreign  Language  or 

Agric.  &  Food 

Econ.   110 

Second  Semester 

English  112  Composition 

Mathematics  112   Finite 

Chemistry  112  General 

Zoology  101   General 

Elective 

Speech  101   Oral  Communic. 


Credits 

3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 

3 

2 

16 


•On  basis  of  placement  lesls  at  lime  of  summer 
counseling. 

Plant  Science.  In  todays  world  there  is  a 
great  need  for  highly  trained  men  in  the 
plant  sciences  who  are  available  to  teach 
and  study  the  fundamental  physiology  and 
genetic  processes  taking  place  within 
plants.  A  more  complete  understanding  of 
these  processes  and  the  influence  of  en- 
vironmental factors  upon  them  will  lead 
to  a  significant  improvement  in  the  supply 
and  quality  of  plant  food  and  fiber.  Stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  such  careers 
as:  Plant  Breeder  and  Geneticist,  Secon- 
dary and  College  teaching,  research  and 


resource  development  and  like  profes- 
sions should  major  in  Plant  Science.  This 
option  is  designed  to  provide  the  breadth 
and  depth  m  basic  biological  and  physical 
sciences  and  mathematics  necessary  for 
graduate  study  and  the  essentials  of  plant 
industry. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester  Credits 

English  111    Composition  2 

Speech  101   Oral  Communication  2 

Botany  100  General  3 

Chemistry  111   General  3 

Mathematics  135  or  134  Calculus  3 

Agric.  &  Food  Economics  110  3 


Second  Semester 
English  112  Composition 
Chemistry  112  General 
Mathematics  136  Calculus 
Social  Science  Elective 
Plant  &  Soil  Basic  Plant 

Sciences   100  Science 

Zoology  101    Introductory 


3 
3 

17 


•On   basis  of  placement   lests  at   time  of  summer 
counseling. 

Restaurant   and   Hotel   Management.   The 

curriculum  in  Restaurant  and  Hotel  Man- 
agement provides  technical  and  profes- 
sional courses  for  persons  who  plan  a 
career  in  ownership,  management  or  sales 
in  the  hotel-motel,  food  service  or  related 
fields.  In  addition  to  the  required  core 
curriculum  courses,  students  take  courses 
in  accounting  and  control;  personnel  and 
management;  stewarding;  food  planning 
preparation  and  service;  promotion,  mer- 
chandising and  sales;  engineering  layout 
and  maintenance. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester 
English  111   Composition 
Chemistry  101    General 
Mathematics  111    Introductory' 
Rest.  &  Hotel 

Mgt.  100   Introductory 
Agric.  &  Food  Economics  110 
Guest  Lecture  Series 


Credits 
2 
3 
3 

3 
3 

14 
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Second  Semester  Credits 

English  112  Composition  2 

Chemistry  102  General  3 

Mathematics  112  Finite  3 
Speech  101  Oral  Communications  2 
Rest.  &  Hotel 

Mgt.  101  3 
Psychol.  101  or 

Sociol.  101    Introduction  3 

16 
*0n   basis  of  placement  lests  at   time  ot  summer 
counseling. 

Soil  Science.  Soil  science  deals  with  the 
physical,  chemical  and  biological  proper- 
ties of  soils  as  well  as  their  relationship 
with  higher  plants.  Men  trained  in  this 
area  become  soil  chemists,  soil  physicists, 
soil  microbiologists,  hydrologists  and  soil 
conservationists.  Graduate  study  is  man- 
datory for  professional  careers  in  soils 
and  the  soils  curriculum  is  designed  to 
provide  the  necessary  breadth  and  depth 
in  biological  and  physical  sciences  and 
mathematics  for  graduate  study. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester 
English  111   Composition 
Speech  101   Oral  Communication 
Botany  100  General 
Chemistry  111    General 
Mathematics  135  or  143  Calculus* 
Agric.  &  Food  Economics  110 

Second  Semester 
English  112  Composition 
Chemistry  112  General 
Mathematics  136  Calculus 


Social  Science  Elective 
Plant  &  Soil  Basic  Plant 

Sciences  100  Science 

Zoology  101    Introductory 


3 
3 

17 


•On  basis  ot  placement  tests  at  time  ot  summer 
counseling. 

Wildlife  Biology.  Students  of  Wildlife  Biol- 
ogy prepare  for  careers  as  field  biologists 
in  management  or  research,  usually  with 
state  or  federal  agencies  concerned  with 
the  wildlife  resource.  These  activities  re- 
quire background  in  the  basic  biological 
sciences,  and  the  mathematical,  physical 
and  earth  sciences.  Certain  areas  of  the 
social  sciences,  such  as  economics,  pro- 
vide important  background  for  resource 
planning  and  management. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester 
English  111   Composition 
Speech  101   Oral  Communication 
Mathematics  111,  123  or  135* 
Chemistry  111    General 
Botany  100  General 
Agric.  &  Food  Economics  110 


Second  Semester 
English  112  Composition 
Speech  101   Oral  Communication 
Mathematics  113,  124  or  136 
Chemistry  112  General 
Zoology  101   General 
Economics  125   Elements  of 
Economics 


Credits 
2 

2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

16 

Credits 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 


3 
16 


*0n  basis  of  placement  tests  at  lime  of  summer 
counseling. 

Wood  Science  and  Technology.  The  pro- 
gram in  Wood  Science  and  Technology 
emphasizes  studies  in  the  nature  and 
properties  of  wood,  the  engineering  and 
chemical  technology  of  its  manufacture 
into  a  variety  of  useful  products,  and 
the  business  aspects  of  industrial  manage- 
ment and  marketing.  Strong  demands 
exist  for  graduates  in  wood-processing 
firms  and  service-related  industries,  and 
in  marketing  and  merchandising. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits 

English  111   Composition  2 

Speech  101   Oral  Communication  2 
Mathematics  Anal.  Geom.  & 

Calculus  3 

Botany  100  General  3 

Chemistry  111   General  3 

Engineering  103   Graphics  3 

16 

Second  Semester  Credits 

English  112  Composition  2 
Mathematics  136  Anal.  Geom.  & 

Calculus  3 

Chemistry  112  General  3 

Engineering  105   Graphics  3 

Forestry  112   Dendrology  2. 

Social  Science  3 

16 
'On   basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer 
counseling. 
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College  of 

Arts  and  Sciences 


A  university  is  a  community  dedicated  to 
helping  man  acquire  and  extend  knowl- 
edge and  put  It  responsibly  and  maturely 
to  use.  It  provides  its  members  with  range 
and  depth  of  experience,  insists  upon 
their  thinking  critically,  fosters  their  crea- 
tive abilities,  and  increases  their  power 
to  convey  ideas.  The  university  also  cor- 
relates areas  of  specialized  knowledge  by 
the  development  of  general  and  compre- 
hensive ideas. 

With  respect  to  knowledge  which  is 
at  present  accepted  and  applied,  a  uni- 
versity offers  instruction  and  serves  as  a 
custodian.  Truth  which  is  only  vaguely 
defined  or  wholly  unknown  it  regards  as 
a  challenge  to  research,  particularly  by 
advanced  students  and  the  faculty. 

To  produce  liberally  educated  people 
is  the  specific  task  of  a  college  of  arts 
and  sciences.   It  encourages  its  members 

1)  to  seek  mastery  over  language  (their 
own  and  one  or  more  foreign  tongues); 

2)  to  gain  insight  into  the  cultures  which 
these  languages  express;  3)  to  experience 
the  values  of  formal  thought;  4)  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  disciplines 
which  deal  with  animate  and  inanimate 
nature;  5)  to  be  aware  of  the  methods 
and  results  of  the  sciences  which  investi- 
gate man,  his  institutions,  and  his  culture; 
6)  to  comprehend  the  relation  of  man's 
ideals  and  aspirations  to  his  experience 
as  interpreted  by  the  humanities.  The 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Uni- 
versity encourages  its  members  to  learn 
the  importance  of  justifying  their  beliefs 
and  actions,  examining  the  consequences 
thereof,  and  liberating  themselves  from 
the  bondage  of  uncritical  opinion.  It 
wishes  them  to  apply  and  extend  knowl- 
edge. For  these  purposes  especially,  the 
College  must  see  that  its  members  devote 
intensive  study  to  particular  areas  of 
knowledge.  All  instrumentalities  of  the 
College  —   facilities,   curricula,   influence 


over  student  life,  choice  and  support  of 
the  faculty  —  are  directed  to  these  ends. 

The  College  offers  instruction  in  the 
fine  arts,  the  humanities,  the  social  sci- 
ences, the  natural  sciences,  and  mathe- 
matics both  for  students  enrolled  in  the 
College  and  for  those  in  other  under- 
graduate divisions  of  the  University.  The 
program  provides  for  the  breadth  of  in- 
tellectual development  essential  to  a 
liberal  education  and  for  concentration 
which  is  the  necessary  foundation  for 
competence  in  a  selected  discipline. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  may  be 
earned  in  any  one  of  thirty  major  pro- 
grams (listed  on  Page  ).  Most  of  these 
are  described  on  the  following  pages;  the 
pre-medical,  pre-dental,  and  pre-veteri- 
nary  programs  are  described  on  Page  . 
There  is  no  formal  pre-law  program,  but 
most  students  who  plan  to  attend  a  law 
school  usually  prepare  themselves  by 
majoring  in  government  or  history.  Each 
ma)or  program  has  a  chief  adviser  who 
provides  coordination  among  the  stu- 
dents, the  major  program,  and  the  Col- 
lege. The  chairman  of  the  pre-medical 
committee  is  the  chief  adviser  for  stu- 
dents in  the  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  and 
pre-veterinary  programs. 

The  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  may 
be  earned  by  following  one  of  the  pro- 
grams specified  for  this  degree  by  the 
Art  Department;  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree  may  be  earned  by  completing  one 
of  the  programs  specified  by  the  Music 
Department.  The  programs  are  described 
under  the  appropriate  departments  on 
the  following  pages. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  may 
be  earned  by  students  with  a  major  in 
a  natural  science,  mathematics  or  psy- 
chology. The  general  requirements  for 
this  degree  and  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  are  quite  similar. 


Requirements  for  B.A.  and  B.S. 

1.  The  successful  completion  of  at 
least  120  credits,  exclusive  of  re- 
quired physical  education. 

2.  An  introduction  to  the  basic 
skills  of  communication  by  suc- 
cessful completion  of  either 
Speech  101  (2  credits),  105,  107 
or  150  and  English  111-112. 

3.  Successful  completion  of  one  of 
these  pairs  of  literature  courses: 
English  125-126, 127-128, 135-136, 
151-152,  153-154;  Comparative 
Literature  201-203;  French  161- 
162,  German  277-278,  Italian  161- 
162,  Spanish  161-162,  or  Russian 
251-252. 

4.  Intermediate  proficiency  in  a  for- 
eign language,  as  determined  by 
the  successful  completion  of  the 
second  year  course  at  the  college 
level  or  by  examination.  The  lat- 
ter may  be  taken  during  the 
summer  orientation  period  prior 
to  the  freshman  year,  or  during 
subsequent  language  study  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  de- 
partment concerned. 

5.  a)  History  100-101  or  any  two  of 
these  courses  in  Philosophy  105, 
161,  162,  201,  202,  203,  204,  must 
be  completed  by  candidates  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

bl  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  must  complete 
at  least  60  credits  in  science, 
mathematics  and  psychology. 

6.  Two  courses  of  at  least  3  credits 
each  chosen  from  the  courses  in 
art,  English,  foreign  languages, 
history,  music,  philosophy,  and 
speech  which  a)  are  not  deemed 
to  be  highly  specialized  or  to 
have  a  strong  pre-professional 
emphasis  and  b)  are  not  courses 
which  could  be  used  to  complete 
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requirements  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  ex- 
cept that  History  100  and  101 
may  be  used  by  a  candidate  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
A  list  of  the  excluded  courses 
will  be  available  to  the  student 
at  pre-registration  and  at  regis- 
tration time.  At  least  one  of  these 
courses  must  be  from  the  hu- 
manities area. 

7.  Four  courses  in  the  social  sci- 
ences (anthropology,  economics, 
government,  psychology,  and  so- 
ciology, not  all  of  them  to  be  in 
the  same  discipline,  no  more 
than  two  may  be  introductory 
courses),  (Anthropology  103,  104, 
Economics  125,  Government  100, 
160,  Psychology  101,  and  Sociol- 
ogy 101),  and  at  least  three  of 
them  must  be  from  the  social 
and  behavioral  science  area. 

8.  Three  years'  work  in  science, 
mathematics,  and/or  logic  con- 
sisting of  a)  two  semester  courses 
(at  least  6  credits)  in  one  physical 
science  (astronomy,  chemistry, 
geology,  or  physics),  b)  two  se- 
mester courses  (at  least  6  credits) 
in  the  biological  sciences  a)  com- 
bination of  courses  from  botany, 
microbiology,  zoology,  and  Ento- 
mology 126,  at  least  one  of  which 
has  a  laboratory),  and  c)  two 
semester  courses  (of  at  least  3 
credits  each)  made  up  of  either 
(1)  two  science  courses  (biologi- 
cal, physical,  or  a  combination) 
or  (2)  two  courses  from  one  or 
more  of  the  fields  of  logic,  math- 
ematics, and  statistics. 

9.  Completion  of  one  of  the  major 
programs  in  the  College.  Each  of 
these  programs  except  the  pre- 
medical  and  pre-dental  includes 
at  least  21  credits  of  upper  divi- 
sion courses  in  the  department 
of  the  major.  A  student  may  not 
use  more  than  30  credits  of  up- 
per division  courses  in  his  major 
department    in    the    minimum 


graduation    total    of   120    credits 
unless  the  excess  is  represented 
by    credits    in    a    senior    honors 
project,  by  requirements  waived 
by  examination  without  credit,  or 
by  advanced   placement  credits. 
10.   Requirements  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  8  may  be  partially  or  com- 
pletely fulfilled   by  advanced 
placement  or  transfer  credits  or 
by  advanced   placement  without 
credit. 
There   is    no   special   time  sequence 
for  fulfilling  the  graduation  requirements, 
but   there   are   advantages   to   completing 
some  of  them  early  in  the  college  pro- 
gram. A  sample  program  for  the  freshman 
year  for  each  degree  is  presented  below: 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
English  in  and  112  English  111  and  112 
Speech  101  Speech  101 

Foreign  Language  Foreign  Language 

History  100  and  101        Mathematics 
Mathematics  or  Physical  Science 

Natural  Science  Biological  Science 

Social  Science 

When  a  student  elects  a  specific 
major,  or  is  admitted  to  a  specialized 
degree  program,  he  is  assigned  a  faculty 
adviser  from  that  major.  The  faculty  ad- 
viser helps  the  student  choose  his  program 
of  study  and  also  serves  as  a  communi- 
cation link  between  the  student  and  the 
Registrar's  Office.  The  student  may  choose 
a  specific  major  on  entrance  or  he  may 
postpone  this  choice  until  his  fourth  se- 
mester. Until  he  chooses  a  specific  major, 
he  is  listed  as  a  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  major  and  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  Information  and  Advising 
Center  (CASIAC)  serves  as  the  student's 
adviser.  Faculty  members  from  a  broad 
selection  of  disciplines  form  the  staff  of 
CASIAC  and  the  student  may  continually 
meet  with  the  same  staff  member  or  he 
may  talk  with  whomever  is  on  duty  at 
the  time.  A  primary  goal  of  the  Center 
is  to  help  the  student  choose  a  major 
which  is  consistent  with  his  interests  and 
potentialities. 


Special  Program  for  Superior  Students 

Any  student  who  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  of  his  junior  year  presents  a 
quality  point  average  of  3.0  or  higher, 
and  is  recommended  by  his  major  depart- 
ment for  release  from  formal  require- 
ments, may,  with  the  approval  of  his 
adviser  and  the  Dean,  work  out  a  special 
program  of  study  for  his  senior  year.  This 
program  can  consist  of  any  approved 
combination  of  course  work  and  inde- 
pendent research  or  creative  effort. 

Latin  American  Studies  Program 

Undergraduates  interested  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica may  enroll  in  the  Latin  American 
Studies  Program.  The  Program  does  not 
constitute  a  major  and  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  work  done  in  a  regular 
discipline.  However,  those  students  who 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Program 
will  be  awarded  the  Certificate  in  Latin 
American  Studies  attesting  to  their  attain- 
ment in  area  and  language  studies.  To 
earn  a  certificate  a  student  must  1)  satis- 
factorily demonstrate  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  and 
elementary  proficiency  in  the  other,  2) 
satisfactorily  complete  four  courses  fo- 
cused on  Latin  America,  and  3)  participate 
in  the  Inter-disciplinary  Seminar  on  Latin 
America.  The  requirements  of  the  Program 
are  to  be  met  partly  through  courses  that 
fulfill  existing  requirements  of  the  College 
and  partly  through  the  careful  use  of 
electives. 

The  Committee  on  Latin  American 
Studies  administers  the  Program  and  ad- 
vises interested  students. 

Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental,  and 
Pre-Veterinary  Programs 

A  student  planning  to  enter  a  medical, 
veterinary,  or  dental  school  should  select 
a  major  department  in  the  field  of  most 
interest  to  him.  This  will  usually  be  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  but  may 
be  in  other  colleges  or  schools.  Pre-Veteri- 
nary students  frequently  select  a  major 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Preparation 
for  the  professional  schools  requires  rela- 
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lively  few  specific  courses  beyond  those 
necessary  to  obtain  the  bachelor's  degree 
and  can  be  completed  within  the  four- 
year  curriculum  of  most  departments  in 
the  University. 

A  liberal  education  Is  felt  to  be  one 
of  the  best  backgrounds  for  entering  the 
medical  or  dental  field.  Although  many 
students  may  be  inclined  to  concentrate 
In  the  sciences,  this  will  not  necessarily 
Improve  the  opportunity  for  entrance  into 
a  professional  school.  Rather,  the  field 
of  concentration  should  be  determined 
by  the  student's  strong  secondary  inter- 
ests; I.e.,  he  should  choose  that  area  most 
likely  to  lead  to  a  satisfying  alternative 
career. 

Minimum  preparation  for  the  pre- 
professional  student  should  Include  one 
year  of  inorganic,  one  year  of  organic, 
and  one  semester  of  analytical  chemistry, 
three  semesters  of  biology,  one  year  of 
college  mathematics,  and  one  year  of 
physics.  Certain  additional  courses  in  biol- 
ogy, chemistry,  or  mathematics,  as  well 
as  a  foreign  language  may  be  required 
by  some  dental,  medical,  and  veterinary 
schools.  Freshmen  who  Intend  to  Include 
the  pre-professional  courses  in  the  cur- 
riculum should  discuss  their  plans  with 
the  summer  counseling  adviser  as  some 
change  in  the  normal  course  sequence 
may  be  desirable. 

first  year,  demonstrate  a  potential  for  suc- 
cess may.  In  their  third  semester,  apply 
to  the  pre-medical  advisory  committee 
for  entrance  Into  the  pre-medlcal,  pre- 
veterlnary,  or  pre-dental  major.  This  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  give  qualified  students 
the  opportunity  to  broaden  their  back- 
ground by  providing  for  Increased  flex- 
ibility In  the  curriculum  of  the  last  two 
years.  These  students  will  have  advisers 
specifically  for  this  program,  will  be  In- 
terviewed In  the  sophomore  and  junior 
years,  and,  upon  application  to  medical 
school,  will  be  given  a  written  evaluation 
by  the  pre-medical  committee.  It  should 
be  made  clear,  however,  that  admission 
Into  the  pre-medlcal,  pre-veterlnary,  or 
pre-dental    major  program    Is   not  a   pre- 


requisite for  application  to  the  profes- 
sional schools.  Many  students  prefer  to 
complete  a  full  major  In  an  academic 
department;  these  students  are  inter- 
viewed and  evaluated  In  the  same  manner 
as    those   who    are    accepted    as    majors. 

A  file  of  medical  and  dental  school 
catalogs  and  other  pertinent  material  Is 
maintained  in  the  committee  office.  Room 
321,  Morrill  Science  Center.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  visit  this  office  for  further 
Information  concerning  preparation  for 
careers  In  medicine  and  dentistr>'. 

Individual  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  are  available  for  counsel  to 
all  interested  students  at  any  stage  of 
their  program  and  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  accepted  into  the  curriculum 
as  majors. 

Pre-Law  Advising  Program 

The  Pre-Law  Advising  Program  was  Insti- 
tuted to  provide  information  to  students 
on  career  opportunities  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  requirements  for  admission 
to  law  school.  Law  schools  are  not  as 
specific  as  medical  schools  concerning 
the  preparation  for  admission;  conse- 
quently there  Is  no  pre-law  major  at  the 
University.  Interested  students  are  urged 
to  register  with  the  Pre-Law  Adviser, 
Office  of  the  Provost.  Current  catalogs 
from  every  accredited  law  school  In  the 
United  States  In  addition  to  other  mate- 
rials pertaining  to  the  legal  profession 
are  available  In  his  office. 

Art 

The  Department  of  Art  offers  three  pro- 
grams serving  a  range  of  objectives.  The 
first  of  these  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  with  a  major  in  Art  and  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  good  general  his- 
torical and  aesthetic  knowledge  of  the 
arts  while  affording  an  opportunity  to 
develop  creative  ability  In  the  several 
media.  By  arrangement  with  the  School 
of  Education,  courses  can  be  so  arranged 
that  an  art  major  will  secure  the  necessary 
credits  in  education  to  allow  him  to  teach 
art  In  the  public  schools.  Prof.  |.  Hendricks 
Is  Chief  Adviser. 


The  other  two  programs  are  of  a 
professional  nature  and  lead  to  a  Bachelor 
of  Fine  Arts  degree.  A  student  must  peti- 
tion the  department  for  admission  to 
either  of  these  programs.  Admission  Is 
based  on  the  criteria  of  demonstrated 
ability  and  high  academic  standing  so  that 
these  programs  have  the  flavor  of  honors 
work. 

Asian  Studies 

Although  there  Is  no  major  program  in 
Asian  Studies,  the  chairman  can  help 
students  arrange  a  comprehensive  and 
correlated  series  of  courses  dealing  with 
the  Far  East.  This  provides  an  Interdisci- 
plinary approach  and,  at  the  same  time, 
permits    flexibility    In    student    programs. 

Biochemistry 

The  biochemistry  major  provides  a  cur- 
riculum for  those  students  who  have  an 
interest  In  both  biology  and  chemistry 
and  who  wish  to  achieve  a  balanced  and 
mutually  supporting  education  In  these 
two  areas.  Formal  education  In  bio- 
chemistry Is  started  with  the  general 
biochemistry  course  In  the  junior  year 
and  continued  by  requiring  advanced 
tutorial  and/or  honors  programs  In  the 
senior  year.  Professor  T.  Robinson  is  Chief 
Adviser. 

For  students  who,  early  In  their  col- 
lege years,  already  plan  on  graduate  school 
and  a  professional  career  in  biochemistry, 
this  major  would  be  an  obvious  choice. 
At  present,  most  students  arrive  in  gradu- 
ate school  to  study  biochemistry  with  no 
background  in  the  subject  and  must  spend 
a  full  year  before  they  even  have  the 
background  for  deciding  on  an  area  of 
interest.  This  major  would  be  valuable 
for  students  going  Into  many  areas  of 
molecular  biology. 

For  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  and  pre- 
veterinary  students  a  major  In  biochem- 
istry would  have  many  attractions.  It  Is 
well-known  that  undergraduate  experi- 
ence In  biochemistry  and  related  fields 
can  soften  the  difficult  first  year  of  medi- 
cal   school.     Furthermore,    a    movement 
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toward  flexibility  in  the  medical  cur- 
riculum has  been  developing.  A  student 
who  majors  in  biochemistry  can  look 
forward  to  exemption  from  biochemistry 
at  growing  numbers  of  medical  schools 
with  consequent  free  time  for  elective 
research,  other  courses,  etc. 

An  undergraduate  major  in  biochem- 
istry could  be  valuable  for  future  junior 
college  and  secondary  school  science 
teachers  who  may  be  expected  to  have 
competence  in  several  areas  of  science. 
Finally,  students  who  are  merely  unde- 
cided between  chemistry  and  biology  may 
find  that  a  major  in  biochemistry  will 
provide  them  with  the  background  for 
a  decision.  The  curriculum  outlined  be- 
low is  flexible  enough  to  allow  a  student 
to  change  his  major  to  biology  or  chem- 
istry as  late  as  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year  without  finding  that  he  has  defi- 
ciencies to  be  made  up.  In  addition,  the 
informal  discussions  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  will  provide  him 
with  guidance  in  his  final  choice  of  major. 

The  sample  curriculum  outlined  below 
conforms  to  college  requirements  and 
closely  follows  recommendations  made 
at  the  Symposium  on  Pregraduate  Educa- 
tion in  Biochemistry  held  by  the  American 
Society  of  Biological    Chemists    in   1965. 

First  Year:  Chemistry  113-114,  Mathe- 
matics 135-136,  Elementary  Biology  1-11*, 
German  110-120,  English  111-112,  Speech 
101-1. 

Second  Year:  Chemistry  165-166  or 
261-262,  Chemistry  167  or  263-264,  Math- 
ematics 185-186,  Physics  103-104,  German 
130,  140  and  English  125-126. 

Third  Year:  Biochemistry  223-224, 
Biochemistry  225-226",  Chemistry  210  (1) 
—  Elem.  Biol.  Sci.  (II),  Chemistry  281-282 
or  285-286,  Social  Sciences  (1,  11),  Hu- 
manities (1,  11),  Computer  Science  (11). 

Fourth  Year:  Chemistry  213  or  272 
and  an  elective.  Advanced  Bio.  Sci.  (1, 
11)  e.g..  Biochemistry  Tutorial  or  388 
Intro,  to  Research  (1,  11),  Social  Science 
(1,  or  1,  11). 

*Selected    from    Botany,    Microbiology,    Zoology 
in  any  order. 


**Special  laboratory  sections  are  scheduled  for 
students  majoring  in  biochemistry.  Majors  may 
take  the  225-226  sequence  for  one  credit  per 
semester  or  take  225  for  two  credits. 


Botany 

Programs  in  botany  prepare  students  for 
teaching  and  research  in  biological  sci- 
ences in  high  schools,  universities,  indus- 
try, and  experimental  stations.  All  students 
majoring  in  botany  will  take  the  following 
prescribed  courses:  Botany  100,  126,  211, 
Chemistry  111,  112,  160,  Math  123  or  135, 
Physics  103,  104,  and  Zoology  101  and 
240.  Professor  R.  Livingston  is  the  depart- 
mental Chief  Adviser. 

Majors  who  do  not  plan  to  teach 
in  secondary  schools  should  also  com- 
plete Chemistry  220  and  not  less  than 
five  junior-senior  courses,  from  at  least 
three  of  the   following  areas   in    Botany: 

Area  I        Ecology  —  221,  222,  226 

Area  II  Anatomy  and  Morphogene- 
sis —  291,  301 

Area  III     Systematics   &   Morphology 

—  231,  241,  251,  281 

Area  IV     Cytology  and  Cytogenetics 

—  270,  311,  Zoology  240 
Area  V  Physiology  —  212,  261 
Students  planning  to  teach  in  sec- 
ondary schools  must  take  in  addition  to 
the  listing  in  the  first  paragraph:  Zoology 
135,  Psychology  301,  (required  during  the 
junior  year).  Botany  125,  and  Education 
251  (required  during  the  junior  year),  285, 
310,  311  (these  three  courses  required  in 
one  semester  of  the  senior  year),  and 
three  courses  from  three  of  the  areas 
in  Botany  shown  above. 

Chemistry 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  is  to  offer  sound  preparation 
for  graduate  study  in  chemistry.  Accord- 
ingly, emphasis  is  placed  upon  intellectual 
accomplishment  and  broad  understanding 
rather  than  on  terminal  training  for  spe- 
cific chemical  tasks.  The  program  de- 
signed for  this  purpose  also  affords  sound 
preparation  for  work  in  chemical  industry, 
chemical  institutes,  or  governmental  labo- 


ratories. A  slightly  modified  program  per- 
mits preparation  for  secondary  school 
teaching.  Professor  G.  Richason  is  the 
departmental  Chief  Adviser. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  chem- 
istry should  take  Chemistry  113,  114; 
German  110,  120;  Mathematics  135,  136 
or  123,  124;  Botany  100  and  Zoology  101 
in  the  freshman  year.  Microbiology  140  or 
150  or  250  or  Entomology  126  may  be 
substituted  for  one  of  the  biological  sci- 
ences in  the  curriculum. 

The  sophomore  year  should  include 
Chemistry  165,  or  166,  167,  168;  Mathe- 
matics 185,  186  or  173,  174;  Physics  103, 
104  or  105,  106  and  later  107;  German 
130,  140.  The  junior  chemistry  major  takes 
Chemistry  210  and  285  during  the  first 
semester;  and  269,  286,  and  287,  second 
semester.  Chemistry  288  is  to  be  taken 
during  the  first  semester  of  the  senior 
year. 

To  complete  requirements  for  the 
B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  chemistry 
and  to  qualify  for  certification  to  the 
American  Chemical  Society  the  student 
must  take  Chemistry  213  and  246,  and 
two  additional  courses  selected  from  the 
listing  below.  One  of  these  two  additional 
courses  must  be  selected  from  either  the 
"Physical  Croup"  or  the  "Organic  and 
Biochemistry  Group." 

Physica!  Group:  290,  295,  388,  Hon- 
ors (and  certain  advanced  physics  and 
mathematics  courses  by  approval  of  the 
Head  of  Department). 

Inorganic,  Analytical,  and  Radio- 
chemistry  Croup:  213,  215,  244,  246,  247, 
388,  Honors. 

Organic  and  Biochemistry  Group: 
271,  272,  388,  Honors;  Biochemistry  223, 
224 

Students  in  secondary  education  may 
use  the  Education  Block  to  substitute  for 
the  two  additional  courses. 

A  student  may  qualify  for  the  B.S. 
degree  in  chemistry  (but  not  for  certifi- 
cation to  the  American  Chemical  Society) 
without  completing  Chemistry  269,  213, 
or  246.  However,  the  curriculum  must 
then   include  four  courses  selected  from 
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the  above  listing.  One  of  these  must  be 
a  laboratory  course,  and  two  different 
groups  must  be  represented  by  the  selec- 
tion. Students  In  secondary  education 
may  use  the  Education  Block  to  substitute 
for  two  of  the  non-laboratory  courses 
in  the  above  groups. 

Students  may  satisfy  requirements  for 
the  B.A.  degree  by  completing  the  follow- 
ing: Chemistry  113,  114;  165,  166,  167, 
168;  210;  285,  286,  287;  and  6  credits 
In  chemistry  courses  numbered  higher 
than  200,  one  of  which  must  be  a  labora- 
tory course.  The  same  supporting  courses 
are  required  as  listed  for  the  B.S.  cur- 
riculum, except  that  German  Is  not  re- 
quired. The  B.A.  degree  requirements  also 
include  History  100  and  101. 

Comparative  Literature 

These  courses  provide  supporting  work 
for  students  of  literature.  There  is  no 
undergraduate  major  In  Comparative  Lit- 
erature. Courses  at  the  200  level  are 
offered  for  purposes  of  general  education; 
readings  are  done  In  English  translation. 
Courses  at  the  300  level  require  an  easy 
reading  knowledge  of  either  French  or 
German. 

Economics 

The  major  in  economics  serves  as  the 
undergraduate  preparation  for  a  variety 
of  careers  In  business,  government,  teach- 
ing, or  research  and  also  serves  as  a  pre- 
law or  pre-graduate-business  program. 
The  emphasis  Is  on  a  thorough  grounding 
In  the  techniques  of  economic  analysis 
and  In  their  application  to  important 
problems  of  business,  government,  or 
economic  policy.  Fields  of  emphasis  In- 
clude: micro  and  macro  theory,  monev 
and  banking,  public  finance,  International 
trade,  underdeveloped  economies,  labor 
and  personnel  relations,  business  research, 
economic  forecasting,  decision  theory, 
industrial  organization,  social  control  of 
business,  economic  history  and  compara- 
tive economic  systems.  The  training  In 
economics  takes  place  in   the  context  of 


a  sound  general  education  in  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

Economics  majors  must  take  the  basic 
required  courses  Economics  125,  126,  201, 
and  214.  Statistics  121,  and  at  least  eight- 
een additional  credits  from  the  economics 
curriculum  are  required  of  majors.  An 
additional  eighteen  junior-senior  credits 
may  come  from  economics,  business  ad- 
ministration, and/or  agricultural  econom- 
ics; but  not  more  than  six  of  these  credits 
may  be  taken  in  economics.  At  least  two 
semesters  of  work  in  other  social  sciences 
are  required. 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  1970, 
two  semesters  of  mathematics  are  re- 
quired and,  beginning  with  the  class  of 
1972,  one  of  these  must  be  in  calculus 
(Math  113  or  123  or  the  equlvalentl.  Stu- 
dents contemplating  graduate  study  in 
Economics  or  Business  Administration  are 
advised  to  take  Mathematics  at  least 
through  introductory  calculus  (Mathe- 
matics  123   and   124)   and   linear  algebra. 

Economics  Department  policy  on 
courses  elected  under  the  pass-fail  grading 
option  is  as  follows.  With  the  exception 
of  Economics  125  and  126,  Economics 
majors  will  not  be  allowed  to  elect  the 
pass-fail  option  on  courses  within  the 
Economics  Department  or  for  courses  ful- 
filling the  statistics  and  mathematics  re- 
quirements of  the  Economics  major. 
Subject  to  course  or  credit  restrictions 
imposed  by  other  departments  or  by 
College  or  University  policy.  Economics 
majors  may  elect  any  other  courses  out- 
side of  the  Economics  Department  under 
a  pass-fail  option;  and  non-economics 
majors  may  similarly  elect  the  pass-fail 
option  on  any  course  offered  by  the 
Economics  Department.  However,  stu- 
dents who  become  Economics  majors  af- 
ter previously  having  taken  upper-division 
economics  courses  on  a  pass-fall  basis 
must  offer  a  minimum  of  eight  upper- 
division  economics  courses  (24  credits) 
on  a  graded  basis  to  satisfy  the  Depart- 
mental major  requirement  for  graduation. 

Economics  125  Is  a  prerequisite  for 
all  economics  courses. 


English 

The  student  who  majors  in  English  will 
gain  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Western 
literature;  he  will  develop  his  skill  in 
expository  and  creative  writing;  and  he 
will  Increase  his  capacity  to  read  literary 
works  with  perception  and  to  judge  them 
by  critical  standards.  Such  a  program  has 
maximum  value  as  liberal  education,  and 
is  especially  useful  to  students  whose 
interests  are  In  writing,  editing,  criticism, 
and  teaching.  Prof.  A.  Silver  Is  depart- 
mental Chief  Adviser. 

The  Department  of  English  offers 
courses  In  composition,  literature,  and 
language.  The  program  in  journalistic 
Studies  Is  also  administered  by  the  depart- 
ment. Students  majoring  in  English  must: 
1)  take  a  semester  of  English  history;  2) 
elect  30  credits  in  departmental  electives, 
of  which  fifteen  must  conform  to  the 
distribution  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment; and  3)  maintain  a  quality-point 
average  of  2.0  or  better  in  all  departmental 
electives  beginning  with  the  junior  year. 

Among  upper-class  courses  available 
to  majors  in  English,  the  following  options 
and  recommendations  should  be  consid- 
ered: 1)  Eligible  for  Inclusion  (to  the  ex- 
tent of  6  credits)  among  the  "30  credits 
of  departmental  electives"  are  the  follow- 
ing courses:  Comparative  Literature  291, 
292,  293,  294,  295,  296,  and  297  (for 
course  descriptions,  see  Interdepartmental 
Courses,  page  212);  foreign  literature  in 
translation;  French  290,  German  267,  Rus- 
sian 255,  and  Spanish  290  (see  respective 
departments);  Journalistic  Studies  201  and 
392;  2)  Recommended  by  the  Department 
to  all  majors  as  useful  electives  are  upper- 
class  courses  offered  by  other  departments 
in  the  humanities,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  relates  closely  to  that  of  English 
Department  courses  (a  list  is  available  in 
the  office  of  the  department  and  from 
any  major  adviser);  3)  Recommended  for 
future  teachers  of  secondary-school  Eng- 
lish: English  201  and  202;  English  221  or 
222;  English  243  or  253;  English  272,  275, 
or  276;  English  312  or  321;  English  331, 
337,  or  341  (preferably  337). 
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Journalistic  Studies 

The  major  in  Journalistic  Studies  is  in- 
tended primarily  to  meet  needs  of  stu- 
dents who  plan  careers  in  communication 
media  and  who  desire  an  introduction  to 
journalism  as  an  area  of  scholarship.  Two 
programs  are  available:  1)  a  double  major 
in  which  the  student  takes  at  least  15 
credits  of  junior-senior  courses  in  Journal- 
istic Studies  and  also  completes  a  major 
in  one  other  department,  such  as  English, 
history,  or  government;  2)  an  interdepart- 
mental major  in  which  the  student  takes 
15  credits  in  Journalistic  Studies,  15  credits 
of  junior-senior  courses  in  one  other 
department,  and  an  integrated  program 
of  elective  courses.  As  a  rule,  the  inter- 
departmental major  is  limited  to  honor 
students. 

The  courses  seek  to  provide  students 
with  some  background  in  communication 
research,  with  attention  being  given  to 
research  in  writing,  language,  and  public 
communication  problems.  Two  courses  in 
Journalistic  Studies  —  201  and  392  — 
are  required  of  all  majors.  Students  in- 
terested in  writing  careers  should  elect 
only  one  writing  course  a  semester  in 
their  junior  and  senior  years. 

Any  advanced  writing  course  offered 
by  the  Department  of  English  is  accept- 
able in  meeting  the  major  requirement 
of  at  least  15  junior-senior  credit  hours 
in  Journalistic  Studies. 

The  program  in  Journalistic  Studies 
is  administered  by  the  Department  of 
English. 

Geology  and  Geography 

Geology 

For  students  considering  geology  as  a 
career,  the  opportunities  are  many.  Those 
interested  primarily  in  basic  science  may 
look  to  positions  in  teaching,  in  museum 
work,  on  state  and  Federal  surveys,  and 
in  various  research  organizations.  Those 
concerned  with  applied  science  may  di- 
rect their  efforts  toward  work  in  mining 
geology,  petroleum  geology,  engineering 


geology,  ground-water  geology,  and  eco- 
nomic mineralogy.  The  fields  of  space 
science  and  oceanography  also  provide 
opportunities  for  students  with  geological 
training. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  pro- 
gram is  divided  into  two  options,  a 
Geology  Option  and  an  Earth  Science 
Option.  The  Geology  Option  is  designed 
for  those  plannmg  a  professional  career 
in  geology,  and  provides  preparation  for 
graduate  work.  The  Earth  Science  Option 
prepares  students  specifically  for  careers 
and  certification  in  the  teaching  of  an 
earth  science  course  in  the  secondary 
level.  The  departmental  Chief  Adviser  is 
Mr.  T.  Rice. 

Bachelor  of  Science,  Geology  Option, 
requirements  are:  one  year  each  of  chem- 
istry, physics  and  biological  science;  Math- 
ematics 135  and  136  or  123  and  124, 
and  one  additional  course  in  mathematics 
or  statistics;  33  credits  in  geology  to  con- 
sist of  101  or  280,  102,  219,  220,  230,  231, 
240,  250,  and  an  approved  summer  field 
course  or  summer  work;  and  at  least 
twelve  additional  credits  in  mathematics, 
engineermg,  geology,  or  other  sciences 
elected  in  consultation  with  an  adviser. 
Not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  of 
these  twelve  additional  credits  should  be 
in  geology  courses  numbered  200  and 
above.  German  or  Russian  is  recom- 
mended as  the  foreign  language. 

Bachelor  of  Science,  Earth  Science 
Option,  requirements  are:  one  year  each 
of  chemistry  and  biological  science;  Math- 
ematics 135  and  136  or  123  and  124; 
either  one  year  of  physics  or  one  year  of 
astronomy;  21  credits  in  geology  including 
101,  102,  219,  220,  230,  and  240;  at  least 
12  additional  credits  in  mathematics, 
geography,  or  other  sciences,  elected  in 
consultation  with  a  geology  adviser;  and 
the  Secondary  Education  Block. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program 
in  geology  is  intended  for  those  wishing 
a  broader  education  in  liberal  arts  than 
is  possible  with  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree,  and  may  also  be  useful  for  those 
planning    to    be   executives    in    technical 


industries.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
is  also  adequate  preparation  for  graduate 
work  in  geology,  though  less  thorough 
than  the  Bachelor  of  Science,  Geology 
Option. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  geology, 
requirements  are:  one  year  each  of  chem- 
istry, physics  and  biological  science; 
Mathematics  135  or  123;  and  30  credits  in 
geology,  including  101,  102,  219,  220,  230, 
231  and  250.  A  summer  field  course  is 
strongly  recommended.  Students  inter- 
ested in  combining  geologic  and  engi- 
neering training  may  consult  the  Head  of 
the  Department  for  special  provision  re- 
lating to  their  programs. 

Geography 

Students  in  many  fields,  particularly  the 
social  sciences,  may  find  courses  in  Geog- 
raphy valuable  as  broadening  experiences 
in  their  general  education.  For  those 
choosing  Geography  as  a  career,  the 
opportunities  are  many  in  teaching  and 
m  employment  in  various  government 
agencies  as  well  as  industry. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

The  elementary  and  intermediate  courses 
in  German  are  intended  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  language  aiming  toward  wide  reading 
in  literature,  toward  mature  oral  and  writ- 
ten communication  and  as  an  aid  to 
research  in  various  other  disciplines.  The 
German  major  examines  the  full  range 
of  German  literature  and  culture  as  well 
as  the  history  of  the  German  language  and 
its  development  within  the  framework  of 
the  Indo-European  languages.  Prof.  H.  Lea 
is  the  departmental  Chief  Adviser. 

To  fulfill  an  undergraduate  major  in 
German,  a  student  must  complete  30 
credits  in  the  department's  junior-senior 
courses  (courses  in  comparative  literature 
that  involve  German  literature  earn  full 
German  credit).  The  following  courses  are 
required  of  majors:  277,  278,  280;  and 
in  addition  one  in  each  of  the  following 
categories: 
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a)  252  or  263;  or  251  if  required  (see 
description  below) 

b)  253  or  254 

c)  255  or  256  or  257 

d)  258  or  260  or  261 

e)  259  or  265 

Freshmen  who  fulfill  the  language 
proficiency  requirement  upon  entrance 
must  take  either  170  or  251  or  279.  His- 
tory 218  and  219  are  strongly  recom- 
mended. Moreover,  students  are  urged 
to  supplement  courses  with  at  least  one 
summer  at  an  approved  summer  school 
of  German  or  by  study  abroad. 

Government 

Courses  in  government  are  designed  to 
aid  the  student  in  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature,  functions,  and  problems  of 
political  systems,  and  of  the  place  of 
politics  in  the  modern  world.  These 
courses  can  be  broadly  grouped  into  the 
fields  of  political  theory,  public  law,  inter- 
national relations,  both  American  and 
foreign  governments  and  politics,  and 
public  administration. 

Students  taking  work  in  government 
may  prepare  themselves  for  a  wide  range 
of  careers,  such  as  graduate  study  in 
political  science  leading  to  academic  or 
research  careers,  careers  in  public  service 
at  the  Federal,  state  or  local  level,  political 
careers,  the  study  and  practice  of  law, 
the  Foreign  Service  or  international  or- 
ganizations, and  secondary  school  teach- 
ing. Prof.  C.  Sulzner  is  the  departmental 
Chief  Adviser. 

The  Government  Department  offers 
two  introductory  sequences.  Government 
100-150  and  Government  160-161.  Gov- 
ernment 100  or  Government  160  meets 
the  University  requirement  of  an  intro- 
ductory course  in  social  science.  Either 
Government  150  or  Government  161  ful- 
fills the  social  science  distribution  re- 
quirements. Credit  will  not  be  awarded 
for  more  than  6  credits  of  introductory 
work;  students  should  therefore  take 
either  the  Government  100-150  sequence 
or    the    Government    160-161    sequence. 


Majors  in  government  begin  with 
Government  100-150  or  Government  160- 
161,  preferably  in  their  freshman  or 
sophomore  years.  A  minimum  of  eight 
additional  government  courses  is  re- 
quired. In  addition,  the  department  re- 
quires supporting  work  in  history  and 
philosophy  along  with  some  in  econom- 
ics, psychology,  or  sociology. 

History 

Courses  in  history  are  designed  to  provide 
an  understanding  of  man  through  a  study 
of  patterns  of  development  in  the  past. 
The  study  should  also  give  the  student 
an  introduction  to  ma|or  problems  in 
world  affairs.  A  major  in  history  has  value 
to  the  general  student  as  a  humanistic 
discipline.  It  has  application  as  prepara- 
tion for  careers  in  such  fields  as  teaching, 
law,  government,  journalism,  ministry, 
library  science  and  business. 

Majors  must  take  as  basic  required 
courses  History  100,  101,  150,  and  151 
in  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years, 
and  History  360  in  their  junior  year.  The 
history  major  will  select  one  of  three 
areas  of  specialization  (European,  Ameri- 
can, or  Latin  American  history)  and  take 
within  it  a  minimum  of  15  or  a  maximum 
of  18  credits  of  upper-level  course  work. 
Students  specializing  in  European  history 
will  be  required  to  include  in  their  pro- 
gram at  least  3  credits  in  ancient  or  medi- 
eval history  and  an  additional  3  credits 
in  the  early  modern  period  (from  the 
Renaissance  through  the  18th  century) 
Prof.  W.  Davis  is  the  departmental  Chief 
Adviser. 

Mathematics 

The  minimal  requirements  for  a  major 
in  mathematics  are  the  successful  com- 
pletion of:  1)  Mathematics  174  or  186  and 
2)  eight  upper  division  courses  in  mathe- 
matics, exclusive  of  Mathematics  205,  285, 
and  286,  but  which  must  include  Mathe- 
matics 200,  211,  212  and  325.  Since 
Mathematics  200  is  a  prerequisite  for 
many  of  the  upper  division  courses,  it  is 
suggested    that    this   course   be   taken   as 


early  as  possible  —  concurrently  with 
Mathematics  173  or  174  in  most  cases. 
The  above  minimal  requirements  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  student  who  intends 
to  continue  his  study  of  mathematics  in 
a  graduate  school.  Such  continuing  math- 
ematics majors  should  take  Mathematics 
326  and  at  least  one  of  Mathematics  362 
or  363  in  addition  to  the  courses  specified 
in  the  above  minimum  program.  Mathe- 
matics 381  is  not  an  appropriate  course 
for  a  continuing  mathematics  major.  Prof. 
S.  ,Mlen  is  the  departmental  Chief  Adviser, 

Microbiology 

The  ma|or  program  in  microbiology  is 
designed  to  offer  students  sound  prepara- 
tion for  more  intensive  graduate  study 
and  research  in  microbiology,  as  well  as 
basic  preparation  for  a  wide  variety  of 
positions  as  microbiologists  in  research 
and  non-research  laboratories.  In  either 
event,  microbiology  majors  should  imme- 
diately begin  preparation  in  chemistry. 
Microbiology  majors  are  required  to  have 
broad  training  in  collateral  sciences,  and 
minimum  requirements  include  chem- 
istry through  quantitative  analysis  and  or- 
ganic, and  one  year  each  of  introductory 
biological  science,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics. Those  students  contemplating 
graduate  study  will  be  advised  to  empha- 
size stronger  training  in  these  collateral 
sciences.  Courses  in  microbiology  are 
designed  to  offer  fundamental  training  in 
the  basic  core  areas  and  disciplines  of 
this  field.  Prof.  E.  Canale-Parola  is  the 
departmental  Chief  Adviser. 

Music 

The  Music  Department  offers  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  degrees  and  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  A  student  must  apply  to  the  de- 
partment for  admission.  An  audition  is 
required  of  all  applicants. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  may 
be  earned  with  one  of  three  areas  of 
concentration:  performance,  theory-com- 
position, or  music  education.  The  three 
programs  have  a  considerable  part  (91 
credits)   in  common:  The  University  core 
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requirements  (33  credits  —  36  when  Music 
III  is  counted  as  the  "C"  course),  a  series 
of  bacl<ground  courses  in  Music  (58  cred- 
its) consisting  of  theory  courses  111,  112, 
113,  114,  211,  212,  215  and  216  (23  cred- 
its), music  history  and  literature  courses 
102,  201  and  202  (9  credits),  performance 
courses  each  semester  (24  credits),  and 
course  363,  Conducting,  (2  credits). 

The  additional  requirements  for  a 
concentration  in  performance  are:  music 
courses  217,  385,  386,  eighteen  credits  in 
performance,  and  12  elective  credits,  six 
of  which  may  not  be  music  credits  (total- 
ling 129  credits).  A  senior  solo  recital  is 
required. 

The  additional  requirements  for  a 
concentration  in  music  education  depend 
upon  whether  the  student's  primary  skill 
is  vocal  or  instrumental.  In  either  case, 
5  additional  credits  in  performance  work 
and  15  credits  for  the  teacher  certification 
courses  are  required.  For  voice  students, 
16  credits  in  music  education,  6  credits 
in  Italian,  and  6  elective  credits  (totalling 
139  credits)  are  required.  For  instrumental 
students  7  credits  in  music  education,  18 
credits  in  instrumental  techniques  and  3 
elective  credits  (totalling  139  credits)  are 
required. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  for  a 
music  major  is  pre-professional,  serving 
the  needs  of  the  student  who  wishes  to 
broaden  his  cultural  background.  All 
majors  will  take  111,  112,  113,  114,  201, 
211,  212,  and  must  register  for  applied 
music  and  either  band,  orchestra,  or 
chorus  every  semester.  The  student  will 
choose  as  his  area  of  concentration  music 
history,  theory,  or  applied  music.  The 
junior-senior  years  will  include  a  se- 
quence of  advanced  courses  suggested  by 
the  department.  Students  whose  major 
area  is  applied  music  are  required  to 
present  a  senior  solo  recital.  Prof.  J. 
Contino  is  the  departmental  Chief  Adviser. 

Majors  in  other  departments  may 
elect  a  minor  in  music.  This  program 
should  include  111,  112,  201,  202,  and  4 
credits  in  ensemble  or  individual  applied 
music.    Education    majors,   upon   comple- 


tion of  111-112,  should  elect  242  in  lieu 
of  201. 

The  band,  orchestra,  chorus,  and  vari- 
ous small  ensemble  groups  are  open  to 
all  University  students  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate   in    a    performing    organization. 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  seeks  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  various  areas  of  man's 
experience  in  their  interrelatedness.  In 
the  context  of  historically  important  theo- 
ries, the  courses  concentrate  on  methods 
of  inquiry  into  the  persisting  questions  of 
philosophy,  standards  of  thought,  clarifi- 
cation of  ethical  and  aesthetic  values,  and 
the  basis  of  criticism. 

Students  majoring  in  philosophy  will 
complete  a  minimum  of  30  credits  in 
courses  offered  by  the  department,  exclu- 
sive of  honors  work.  Normally  there 
should   be   included   105,   125,   110,   201- 

204,  and  at  least  one  course  from  295, 
385,  386,  390,  391.  Prof.  J.  Robison  is  the 
departmental  Chief  Adviser. 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  1968  and 
subject  to  waiver  in  special  cases,  each 
major  is  required  to  include  in  his  pro- 
gram: a  course  in  logic;  a  course  in 
ethics;  four  of  201,  202,  203,  204,  261,  264; 
and  the  senior  seminar. 

Philosophy  is  closely  related  to  many 
other  academic  disciplines;  it  is  therefore 
advisable  for  every  student  majoring  in 
this  field  to  carry  his  study  of  one  other 
area  to  a  depth  sufficient  for  the  explora- 
tion of  its  relations  with  philosophy.  When 
desirable  for  this  purpose,  the  minimum 
of  30  credits  in  philosophy  may  be  re- 
duced, with  departmental  approval,  to 
24.  Within  the  limits  of  the  desirable  con- 
centration suggested  above,  a  wide  range 
of  supplementary  courses  is  advised 
among  which  the  following  are  suggested 
as  typical:  Anthropology  104;  Art  (his- 
torical   courses);    Education   251;    English 

205,  282;  German  256,  257;  Government 
303,  201,  202;  History  of  Science  360; 
Mathematics  211,  212;  Music  (historical 
courses);  Psychology  235,  281;  Sociology 
282;  Speech  (historical  courses). 


For  an  introduction  to  the  field  as  a 
whole,  it  is  advised  that  a  course  be 
selected  from  105,  110,  161  and/or  162; 
but  students  planning  to  take  advanced 
work  will  do  well  to  select  from  105,  110, 
201-204. 

Physics  and  Astronomy 

Physics 

Courses  are  designed  to  accommodate 
students  who  desire  specialized  training 
in  physics,  and  also  to  provide  required 
or  elected  courses  for  students  majoring 
m  engineering,  mathematics,  chemistry,  or 
other  fields.  Majors  should  take  Mathe- 
matics 123,  124,  173,  174,  beginning  if 
possible  at  the  start  of  the  freshman  year. 
The  preferred  start  in  physics  is  in  111, 
112,  113,  114,  a  restricted  enrollment 
course  for  physics  majors,  beginning  with 
the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 
In  some  cases  the  (first  freshman  semester, 
or  later)  choice  of  105,  106,  107,  or  103, 
104  may  be  acceptable.  Selection  of  the 
first  physics  course  should  be  made  in 
consultation  with  an  adviser.  The  fresh- 
man year  should  include  Chemistry  111, 
112  or,  for  students  who  may  wish  to  in- 
clude considerable  chemistry  in  their  later 
studies.  Chemistry  113,  114.  (For  B.A.  de- 
gree candidates,  this  means  that  the 
History  100,  101  requirement  must  be  met 
later.)  Minimum  required  upper-division 
courses  are  251,  252,  255,  256,  271,  285, 
385,  386.  The  Advanced  Laboratory  I,  II 
(385,  386)  may  be  replaced  by  an  experi- 
mental honors  project  with  the  permission 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department.  Mathe- 
matics courses  should  include  advanced 
calculus,  differential  equations  (241),  and 
Fourier  series  and  orthogonal  functions 
(341).  Prof  W.  Foland  is  the  Chief  Adviser 
for  Physics. 

For  those  students  who  wish  to  take 
more  elective  courses,  or  prepare  them- 
selves for  interdisciplinary  studies  such  as 
physics  and  education,  biophysics,  phys- 
ics and  philosophy,  or  history  of  science, 
the  above  program  can  be  modified.  After 
consultation  with  a  departmental  adviser. 
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Physics  100  could  be  the  introductory 
course,  followed  by  Physics  105,  106,  107. 
As  soon  as  possible  Mathematics  123,  124 
should  be  taken,  in  the  Junior  year  a 
course  in  electricity  with  a  laboratory  is 
recommended,  to  be  followed  by  385,  386 
and  a  year's  work  in  modern  physics. 
Seminars  may  be  available  to  encourage 
an  interchange  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. 

Astronomy 

The  Four  College  Department  of  Astron- 
omy IS  administered  jointly  with  Amherst, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges.  The 
elementary  courses  for  non-majors  are 
taught  separately  at  each  campus  but  all 
advanced  courses  are  given  on  a  )Oint 
basis  for  students  from  the  four  participat- 
ing institutions.  Four  College  courses  are 
identified  below  by  ASTFC.  The  Astron- 
omy Program  at  the  University  is  also  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy.  The  graduate  program  in  as- 
tronomy IS  developed  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  program  of  physics. 

The  Four  College  Astronomy  Depart- 
ment offers  undergraduate  courses  which 
furnish  1)  specialization  for  those  planning 
a  career  in  astronomy,  and  2)  a  background 
for  all  students  who  are  interested  in 
astronomy  for  its  cultural  or  scientific 
value.  Students  majoring  in  astronomy 
should  obtain  a  firm  foundation  in  physics 
and  mathematics  and  should  plan  to  finish 
satisfactorily  Ph\'sics  114  or  Physics  107 
and  Mathematics  174  or  186  by  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year.  During  the  junior 
and  senior  years  a  student  must  complete: 
7  credits  from  Astronomy  237,  238,  343, 
and  344;  Physics  255  and  256  or  Physics 
251  and  252;  Mathematics  241;  and  at 
least  twelve  additional  credits  from  upper 
division  astronomy  and  physics  courses. 
Students  who  plan  to  go  to  graduate 
school  should  take  as  many  more  upper 
division  phvsics  courses  as  possible  and 
also  take  Mathematics  341.  The  students 
should  also  obtain  a  good  reading  Knowl- 
edge of  German,  French  or  Russian.  Prof. 
T.  Arny  is  the  Chief  Adviser  for  Astronomy. 


Psychology 

The  coures  in  the  Psychology  Department 
are  planned:  1)  to  impart  an  mderstanding 
of  the  basic  principles,  methods  and  data 
of  psychology  as  a  science  and  the  appli- 
cation of  this  knowledge  to  problems  of 
human  adjustment;  2)  to  prepare  some 
majors  for  graduate  study  which  may  lead 
to  a  professional  career  in  psychology; 
and  3)  to  help  prepare  others  for  non- 
professional careers.  In  carrying  out  these 
aims,  majors  are  urged  to  elect,  with  the 
help  of  a  departmental  adviser,  a  broad 
program  of  courses.  Careers  open  to  psy- 
chology majors  include  guidance  and 
counseling,  psychometrics,  child  welfare, 
clinical  psychology,  school  psychology, 
social  work,  statistical  analysis,  opinion 
polling,  personnel  and  industrial  work,  en- 
gineering psychology,  nursery  school 
teaching,  college  and  university  teaching 
and  research,  and  research  in  Federal  and 
state  agencies.  Graduate  training  is  re- 
quired for  certain  of  these  careers. 

Majors  must  elect  105  and  106  in  the 
freshman  year  and  any  two  of  211,  221, 
231,  and  215  in  the  sophomore  year.  Stu- 
dents taking  101  who  then  decide  to  major 
in  psychology  go  directly  into  105  or  106. 
Statistics  241  and  Psychology  235  are  re- 
quired. In  addition,  at  least  one  course 
must  be  elected  from  each  of  three  of  the 
following  groups:  1)  281,  286,  262,  263, 
275;  2)  251,  245;  3)  321,  311,  312,  325,  331 ; 
4)  301,  341,  351,  361,  365.  Each  student 
must  elect  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  and 
a  maximum  of  thirty  sophomore-junior- 
senior  credits  in  psychology.  By  taking  ap- 
propriate programs  of  courses,  psychology 
majors  may  qualify  for  either  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
Prof.  H.  Schumer  is  the  departmental  Chief 
Adviser. 

Romance  Languages 

All  language  programs  are  intended  to 
give  1)  a  thorough  training  in  language 
skill,  2)  an  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic 
and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  literature, 
and  3)  a  serious  insight  into  the  cultures  of 
the    nations    concerned.    Majors    are    re- 


quired to  complete  thirty  approved  junior- 
senior  credits,  six  of  which  may  be  in  re- 
lated disciplines  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment. Majors  must  be  guided  by  the 
departmental  documents  describing  re- 
quirements for  undergraduate  major  in 
consultation  with  departmental  advisers. 


Classics 

The  major  in  Classics  and  the  major  in 
Latin  are  Four-College  majors.  Such  majors 
supplement  their  work  at  the  University 
with  advanced  courses  in  Latin  and/or 
Greek  at  Smith,  Amherst,  and  Mount 
Holyoke  Colleges.  The  Latin  major  is  for 
those  students  who  wish  to  concentrate 
almost  exclusively  on  Latin  language  and 
literature.  The  Classics  major  is  for  those 
who  wish  to  gain  a  broader  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  and  it  will  normally  include 
advanced  work  in  both  Latin  and  Creek  as 
well  as  courses  in  ancient  history',  philos- 
ophy, and  art.  Prof.  G.  Lavvall  is  the  Chief 
Adviser  for  Classics. 


Italian 

At  present  no  major  in  Italian  exists.  Stu- 
dents wishing  to  do  further  work  in  this 
field  may  take  approved  courses  at  Mount 
Holyoke  and  Smith  Colleges.  Prof.  Tillona 
IS  the  Chief  -Adviser  for  Italian. 


Portuguese 

At  present  no  major  in  Portuguese  exists. 
Students  wishing  to  do  further  work  in 
this  field  may  lake  approved  courses  at 
Smith  College. 


Spanish  (See  general  statement  above). 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Students  choosing  Russian  as  their  field  of 
major  concentration  will  receive  training 
in  reading,  writing,  speaking  and  under- 
standing the  language,  and  a  knowledge 
of  Russian  literature.  Russian  majors  will 
also  acquire  a  background  of  the  history. 
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government  and  economy  of  Russia — a 
background  necessary  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  culture  and  literature  of  the 
Russian  people.  Russian  majors  will  be 
prepared  to  continue  their  education  on 
the  graduate  level  in  the  fields  of  Russian, 
Slavic  languages  and  literatures,  or  Russian 
area  studies.  Russian  majors  who  choose 
to  become  teachers  or  translators  will  have 
the  necessary  preparation  and  background 
in  the  history  of  the  language,  or  experi- 
ence in  translating  scientific,  technical  and 
academic  articles.  Prof.  Pressman  is  the 
Chief  Adviser  for  Russian. 

Prerequisite  for  a  major  in  Russian  is 
the  successful  completion  of  four  semester 
courses  in  the  language  (12  credits):  Rus- 
sian 110,  120,  130,  140  or  the  equivalent. 

Departmental  requirements  for  a 
major  are  the  successful   completion   of: 

a)  Four  semester  courses  of  language 
study  at  the  junior-senior  level  (12 
credits):  Russian  261,  262;  263  or 
264;  and  either  271  or  272  . 

b)  Four  semester  courses  of  literature 
study  at  the  junior-senior  level  (12 
credits):  Russian  251,  252,  253,  254. 

c)  Not  more  than  two  additional 
courses  in  Russian  culture,  language 
or  literature  to  be  selected  from  the 
following:  Russian  201,  256,  257,  258, 
319,  320,  331,  385  or  386. 

d)  Two  semester  courses  in  Russian  His- 
tory: History  214,  215. 

A  list  of  University  courses  related  to 
a  Russian  major  may  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  Russian  course  offerings.  The  de- 
partment strongly  recommends  that  all 
Russian  majors  take  as  many  of  these  re- 
lated courses  as  possible,  in  order  to 
enlarge  and  deepen  their  general  back- 
ground. 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

The  courses  in  sociology  and  anthropol- 
ogy are  planned  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  the  factors  which  in- 
fluence man  in  his  activities  and  interests 
as  a  member  of  society  and  to  introduce 
the  fundamental  methods  of  research  in 
sociology  and  anthropology.  The  course 


offerings  are  designed  so  that  students 
who  desire  to  prepare  for  graduate  work, 
as  well  as  those  who  do  not,  will  find  suit- 
able programs  for  study  available  within 
the  department. 

Career  opportunities  are  open  in  a 
wide  range  of  fields  which  include  public 
and  private  welfare  agencies,  govern- 
mental and  private  research  organizations, 
and  education.  Those  interested  in  re- 
search careers  should  incorporate  within 
their  programs  courses  in  statistics  and 
methodology  beyond  the  introductory 
levels  and  should  plan  on  graduate  train- 
ing if  they  aspire  to  full  professional  status 
in  the  discipline.  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  of  Social  Work  indicates 
that  the  pre-professional  subjects  most 
closely  related  to  professional  work  in  that 
field  are  economics,  political  science, 
psychology  and  sociology. 

Sociology 

All  majors  must  take  Sociology  101  and 
102,  Anthropology  104,  and  Sociology  282 
and  295.  Members  of  the  class  of  1970  and 
later  classes  are  required  to  take  Statistics 
121.  Statistics  121  is  strongly  advised  for 
those  for  whom  it  is  not  required  but  who 
are  planning  graduate  study  in  sociology. 
Sociology  majors  are  required  to  take  a 
minimum  of  twenty-four  and  a  maximum 
of  thirty  credits  in  sociology  or  anthro- 
pology courses  above  the  100  level,  in- 
cluding courses  at  the  200  level  listed 
above  and  Statistics  121.  Sociology  majors 
must  elect  two  semester  courses  (of  at 
least  three  credits  each)  from  either  or 
both  of  the  fields  of  logical  and  mathe- 
matics and,  in  addition,  two  of  the  follow- 
ing: Economics  125,  Government  100,  or 
Psychology  101  or  105.  Prof.  D.  Yaukey  is 
the  Chief  Adviser  for  Sociology. 

Anthropology 

Anthropology  majors  must  take  Anthro- 
pology 103,  104  and  courses  from  three  of 
the  following  social  sciences:  Economics, 
Government,  Psychology  and  Sociology; 
they  are  strongly  urged  to  elect  Zoology 
101  in  partial  fulfillment  of  their  biologi- 


cal science  requirement.  All  majors  are 
also  required  to  elect  a  minimum  of 
twenty-four  and  a  maximum  of  thitry 
credits  above  the  100  level  in  anthropol- 
ogy and  including  Anthropology  360  and 
355.  With  his  adviser's  approval,  an  an- 
thropology major  may  be  allowed  to  sub- 
stitute as  part  of  this  requirement  up  to 
nine  credits  in  sociology,  or  non-duplicating 
courses  in  anthropology  given  at  one  of 
the  cooperating  valley  institutions.  Prof. 
T.  Fraser  is  the  Chief  Adviser  for  Anthro- 
pology. 

Speech 

Courses  in  speech  are  designed  to  enrich 
the  student's  understanding  of  man 
through  theoretical  study  of  the  speech 
communication  process  and  the  applica- 
tion of  this  theory  to  various  speech  forms. 
A  major  in  speech  is  valuable,  not  only  to 
students  preparing  for  a  career  in  one  of 
the  speech  disciplines,  but  also  as  prepara- 
tion for  careers  in  law,  government,  the 
arts,  and  business. 

Majors  are  required  to  select  one  of 
the  following  areas  of  concentration:  1) 
Communication  Disorders  (Speech  Pathol- 
ogy and  Audiology),  which  is  recom- 
mended for  students  who  plan  to  prepare 
themselves  for  graduate  study  in  order  to 
meet  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Asso- 
ciation (ASHA)  certification  standards  for 
careers  as  speech  therapists;  2)  Mass 
Communications  (Film-Radio-Television), 
which  is  recommended  for  students  who 
plan  to  pursue  careers  in  educational  or 
commercial  broadcasting  or  to  prepare 
themselves  for  graduate  study  in  mass 
communications;  3)  Rhetoric  and  Public 
Address,  which  is  recommended  for  stu- 
dents who  plan  to  pursue  careers  in  law, 
the  ministry,  public  relations,  and  similar 
professions  or  to  prepare  themselves  for 
graduate  study  in  rhetoric;  4)  Theatre  and 
Oral  Interpretation,  which  is  recom- 
mended for  students  who  plan  to  pursue 
careers  in  community  or  commercial 
theatre  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  grad- 
uate study  in  theatre;  5)  Speech  Education 
(a  combination  of  courses  from  all  areas. 
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especially  rhetoric  and  theatre),  which  is 
required  of  all  students  who  plan  to  earn 
a  secondary  school  teacher's  ceritficate  in 
speech. 

Major  must  earn  30  credits  of  upper- 
level  course  work  within  the  department 
together  with  prerequisites  and  related 
courses  in  other  departments  required  for 
an  area  of  concentration.  Prof.  W.  Price  is 
the  departmental  Chief  Adviser. 

Statistics 

The  curriculum  in  statistics  is  designed  to 
teach  the  student  to  observe  carefully  and 
correctly,  to  treat  his  data  honestly  and 
dispassionately  and  to  reason  objectively 
from  a  set  of  conditions  to  their  logical 
conclusions.  It  emphasizes  the  logical  re- 
lation of  the  analytical  techniques  taught 
to  the  main  categories  of  scientific  meth- 
od: observation  and  classification  of  data, 
induction  and  deduction. 

There  is  no  undergraduate  major  in 
statistics.  The  curriculum  is  intended  for 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  graduate  work  in  statistics  and  for 
those  who  require  statistics  as  a  basic 
preparation  for  their  own  subject-matter 
discipline.  Cognate  courses  are  needed  to 
supply  a  basis  for  mature  thinking.  The 
statistical  specialist  should  choose,  ac- 
cording to  his  interests,  cognate  courses 
from  such  fields  as:  animal  and  plant 
breeding,  biology,  computer  science,  eco- 
nometrics, engineering,  genetics,  mathe- 
matics, market  research,  psychology,  and 
sociology.  Students  who  expect  to  do 
graduate  work  in  statistics  should  take 
Stastistlcs  315  and  316  no  later  than  their 
senior  year. 

Statistics  leans  heavily  on  mathe- 
matics and  most  of  the  prerequisites  for 
the  advanced  statistical  courses  will  come 
from  Mathematics  174  (calculus)  and 
Mathematics  343  (differential  equations). 
Statistics  261,  262,  271,  272,  281,  and  282 
are  available  for  students  who  have  the 
appropriate  prerequisites.  Two  courses, 
281,  282,  (Multivariate  Analysis)  are  given 
as  courses  complementary  to  each  other. 
Statistics    261,    262,    281    are    courses    in 


methodology  while  282  is  in  theory.  For 
those  who  wish  to  use  statistics  primarily 
as  a  tool,  121,  251,  261,  271,  272,  and 
281  provide  basic  grounding.  For  those 
who  have  the  calculus  prerequisites,  315 
and  316  are  recommended  in  place  of 
121  and  251. 

The  Statistical  Laboratory  located  in 
the  School  of  Business  Administration 
Building  is  open  to  students  and  staff 
wishing  to  use  its  facilities.  Students  wish- 
ing to  use  the  calculating  machines  will 
be  instructed  in  their  proper  use.  The 
laboratory  is  supervised  at  all  times.  A 
wide  range  of  statistical  and  mathematical 
tables  is  available  and  may  be  used  in  the 
laboratory. 

Zoology 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  1972,  the  cur- 
riculum for  Zoology  majors  has  been  re- 
vised extensively.  The  new  curriculum 
reflects  the  following  opinions  of  the 
faculty. 

1.  Students  who  major  in  Zoology  should 
acquire  a  broad  knowledge  of  biological 
concepts  and  principles,  reinforced  by 
factual  knowledge  without  which  these 
concepts  and  principles  are  professionally 
meaningless. 

2.  Within  this  framework,  or  core  cur- 
riculum, a  considerable  degree  of  flex- 
ibility in  selection  of  courses  is  both 
possible  and  desirable. 

3.  The  core  curriculum  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  coordinated  group  of  elec- 
tive courses.  These  will  most  often  be 
in  Zoology,  other  biological  or  physical 
sciences,  mathematics,  psychology  or  an- 
thropology but  may  be  in  any  other 
department  of  the  University  which  best 
prepares  each  student  for  his  own  pro- 
fessional goals,  which  take  advantage  of 
his  interests,  and  which  also  take  into 
account  limitations  in  his  aptitudes. 

Each  student  majoring  in  Zoology 
must  complete  the  following  Zoology 
courses:  160  (Principles  of  Genetics);  360 
(General  and  Cellular  Physiology);  221  or 
223  (Comparative  Anatomy  or  Histology); 
281   or  282  or  283  (Biology  of  the  Lower 


Invertebrates  or  Biology  of  the  Higher 
Invertebrates  or  General  Parasitology); 
246  or  335  or  337  or  350  (Populat'ion 
Genetics  or  Limnology  or  Population  and 
Community  Ecology  or  Animal  Behavior); 
and  366  or  370  or  380  (Vertebrate  Physi- 
ology or  Comparative  Physiology  or  De- 
velopmental Biology).  He  must  attain 
intermediate  proficiency  in  one  of  French, 
German  or  Russian  and  complete  satis- 
factorily the  following  collateral  courses: 
Botany  100  (Introductory  Botany);  Chem- 
istry 111,  112  (General  Chemistry);  Chem- 
istry 261,  262,  263  (Organic  Chemistry); 
Biochemistry  223  (General  Biochemistry); 
Mathematics  135,  136  (Analytic  Geometry 
and  Calculus  for  Engineers);  and  Physics 
103,  104  (Introductory  Physics).  Students 
who  may  wish  to  enroll  in  additional 
mathematics  courses  should  complete 
Mathematics  123,  124  instead  of  135,  136; 
those  with  a  special  interest  in  chemistry 
or  chemical  biology  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Chemistry  Department,  sub- 
stitute Chemistry  113,  114  for  the  111, 
112;  and  those  with  a  special  interest  in 
physics  may  wish  to  substitute  Physics  105, 
10(i,  107  (General  Physics)  for  103,  104. 
All  students  should  enroll  in  a  chem- 
istry sequence  in  their  freshman  year, 
because  subsequent  courses  in  Organic 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  are  prerequi- 
site to  Zoology  360  which  in  turn  is  pre- 
requisite to  all  of  the  courses  in  the 
366-370-380  group. 

Botany  100  should  be  elected  in  the 
fall  of  the  freshman  year,  as  it  will  serve 
to  review  major  biological  concepts  prior 
to  the  Zoology  major's  first  zoology  course 
(genetics)  in  the  spring  of  his  freshman 
year.  The  mathematics  requirement  should 
also  be  completed  in  the  freshman  year. 
Zoology  101  (Introductory  Zoology) 
is  not  required  of  Zoology  majors.  Those 
who  have  not  studied  Biology  in  High 
School  or  those  who  feel  that  their  knowl- 
edge of  introductory  zoology  is  inade- 
quate may  enroll  in  the  course  or  audit 
the  lectures  prior  to  or  concurrently  with 
their  enrollment  in  Zoology  160. 

Students  who,  by  advance  placement. 
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receive  partial  or  full  credit  for  English, 
Foreign  Language,  or  Mathematics  may 
take  advantage  of  the  increased  flexibility 
in  the  freshman  year  to  complete  other 
general  College  or  University  graduation 
requirements,  to  enroll  in  courses  of  in- 
terest in  other  departments,  or  to  begin 
or  complete  their  Physics  requirement  in 
the  freshman  year. 

The  curriculum  for  those  vi'ho  plan 
to  become  certified  secondary  school  biol- 
ogy teachers  requires,  in  addition  to 
the  departmental  requirements  outlined 
above.  Botany  125  (The  Plant  Kingdom) 
and  126  (New  England  Flora);  Psychology 
101  (General  Psychology)  and  301  (Edu- 
cational Psychology);  Education  251  (His- 
tory of  Education)  and,  in  the  senior  year, 
the  concentrated  "Secondary  Education 
Block"  of  12  credits  of  Education  courses. 
Students  in  the  Secondary  Education  cur- 
riculum may,  with  the  permission  of  their 
adviser,  substitute  Zoology  135  (Introduc- 
tory Physiology)  for  the  requirement  of 
one  of  the  366-370-380  group  providing 
that  the  substitution  is  not  made  before 
the  student's  junior  or  Senior  year,  when 
his  plans  for  secondary  teaching  have 
become  firm. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary. 
Growth  of  the  department's  facilities  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  number 
of  students  who  wish  to  major  in  Zoology. 
It  has  therefore  been  necessary  for  the 
department  to  limit  the  number  of  majors 


it  can  accept.  The  only  fair  basis  on  which 
such  limitation  can  be  made  is  the  stu- 
dent's over-all  academic  performance  dur- 
mg  his  freshman  year.  In  September,  1967, 
it  proved  impossible  for  the  department 
to  accept  as  majors  those  members  of  the 
class  of  '70  who  had  not  achieved  at  least 
a  2.1  quality  point  average  as  freshmen. 
The  level  of  achievement  required  of 
freshmen  is  expected  to  increase  con- 
tinuously for  several  years,  or  until  greatly 
enlarged  facilities  become  available. 
Religion 

Religion 

Although  there  is  no  department  of  reli- 
gion at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
students  interested  in  pursuing  religion  as 
an  academic  discipline  have  certain  op- 
portunities, both  curricular  and  co-cur- 
ricular. 

In  the  formal  curriculum,  courses  are 
offered  by  several  departments  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Credit  courses 
in  history,  such  as  those  covering  the  ages 
of  medieval  civilization  and  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, for  example,  afford  systematic 
study  into  the  religious  institutions  and 
movements  of  those  periods.  Similarly, 
those  offered  by  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and 
in  Oriental  philosophies  provide  a  critical 
and  constructive  study  of  basic  issues,  in 
both  the  contemporary  Western  world 
and     Asia.     Courses     are     also     available 


through  the  Four  College  Program. 

In  addition  to  curricular  work,  stu- 
dents may  learn  from  co-curricular  pro- 
grams of  an  academic  nature  offered  by 
the  Chaplains  and  the  campus  religious 
organizations.  Each  year  classes  (non-cred- 
it) are  taught  by  the  Chaplains  and  invited 
lecturers  on  topics  such  as  Basic  Beliefs 
and  Practices  of  Judaism,  Catholic  Faith 
and  Practices,  Essentials  of  Protestant 
Christianity.  Classes  in  Hebrew  and  Yid- 
dish, study  groups  on  various  problems  in 
campus  living,  and  workshops  on  personal 
relations  are  also  open  to  students. 

The  B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundation,  the 
United  Christian  Foundation  and  the  New- 
man Club  frequently  bring  to  the  campus 
lecturers  and  scholars  of  national  and 
international  repute  to  speak  at  open 
meetings.  Distinguished  scientists,  journa- 
lists, and  government  officials,  as  well  as 
theologians  and  religious  leaders,  have 
come  as  guests  of  the  religious  organiza- 
tions, and  some  provide  leadership  for 
large-scale  events  such  as  retreats,  and 
Holy  Day  observances.  Lectures  on  reli- 
gion are  occasionally  offered  in  a  series 
of  three  or  more  under  the  leadership 
of  well-known  scholars  and  teachers.  The 
educational  and  cultural  programs  of  the 
campus  religious  organizations  are  open 
to  all  who  are  interested.  Opportunity  is 
also  provided  for  students  and  faculty  to 
take  part  in  urban  volunteer  service  both 
in  term  time  and  in  the  summer  months. 
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School  of  Business 
Administration 


The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  Is  keenly  aware  of  the 
dynamic  changes  taking  place  In  our 
economy,  the  extensive  shifts  in  occupa- 
tions and  professions  and  the  consequent 
need  for  Intelligent  and  well  educated 
businessmen.  Tfie  continuing  advance- 
ment of  technology,  science,  and  the 
behavioral  sciences  has  placed  upon 
Schools  of  Business  Administration  the 
necessity  to  probe,  not  only  into  the  de- 
velopments of  Its  own  areas  of  education, 
but  also  into  the  relationships  that  exist 
among  other  areas  such  as  mathematics, 
economics,  psychology,  sociology,  and 
government. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration 
prepares  students  to  take  advantage  of 
Important  economic  opportunities  and 
eventually  to  assume  positions  of  respon- 
sibility In  business.  The  school's  educa- 
tional program  is  directed  toward  the 
broad  aspects  of  business,  encouraging 
high  standards  of  ethical  conduct  broad 
social  responsibilities,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  competence  In  particular  courses 
of  study  of  the  student's  own  Interest, 
aptitude,  and  choice. 

The  first  two  years  emphasize  gen- 
eral education  by  providing  fundamental 
courses  In  the  humanities,  mathematics, 
science,  and  social  science.  In  addition, 
basic  courses  In  accounting  and  econom- 
ics prepare  the  student  for  further  work 
in  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 
The  junior  and  senior  years  emphasize 
a  greater  degree  of  specialization  and 
provide  for  this  in  the  programs  Indicated 
below.  But  even  In  these  last  two  years 
all  students  need  to  view  business  as  a 
whole  In  so  far  as  a  "core"  of  courses 
can    do    this.   This   "core"   of   courses    Is 


listed  below  under  the  junior-senior  cur- 
ricula and  IS  required  of  all  students. 
Elective  courses,  whether  In  the  freshman- 
sophomore  years  or  In  the  junior-senior 
years,  require  the  consent  of  a  student's 
faculty  adviser.  A  total  of  at  least  120 
credits  (122  for  accounting  majors)  Is  re- 
quired for  graduation.  Each  course  of 
study  leads  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration. 

All  students  in  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  must  attain,  as  a 
graduation  requirement,  a  2.0  average  In 
Accounting  125  and  126,  Elementary  Eco- 
nomic Statistics  121,  Finance  210,  Financial 
Institutions:  Finance  201,  Corporation  Fi- 
nance; General  Business  260,  Business 
Law  1;  Management  201,  Principles  of 
Management;  and  Marketing  201,  Funda- 
mentals of  Marketing.  The  "core"  must 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  junior 
year  unless  a  student,  on  recommendation 
of  his  department  chairman,  has  received 
permission  from  the  Dean  to  postpone 
any  such  course  to  the  senior  year. 

Students  transferring  to  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  from  any  school 
or  college  within  the  University  shall 
receive  junior  and  senior  elective  credit 
only  for  those  courses  passed  with  a  grade 
of  C  or  better. 

Students  who  Intend  to  transfer  from 
junior  or  community  colleges  should  com- 
plete the  program  in  liberal  arts  and  not 
register  for  courses  In  Business  Adminis- 
tration, except  Principles  of  Economics 
and  Elementary  Accounting. 

Transfer  students  who  complete 
courses  In  their  first  two  years  that  are 
offered  In  the  junior  or  senior  years  will 


receive  transfer  credit  only  if  such  courses 
are  accepted  by  the  department  con- 
cerned. An  examination  for  such  credit 
may  be  required. 

The  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion Is  a  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion   of   Collegiate   Schools   of   Business. 

Freshmen,  who  have  had  a  strong 
mathematics  program  in  high  school  and 
who  have  an  interest  in  quantitative  meth- 
ods in  business  administration  should 
complete  Mathematics  123  and  124  In 
their  freshman  year.  A  course  In  linear 
algebra,  and  Statistics  121,  (quantitative 
section)  will  be  required  of  students  in 
their  sophomore  year. 

With  these  substitute  courses  as  a 
base,  students,  as  juniors  and  seniors, 
might  then  concentrate  further  in  quan- 
titative methods  offered  in  one  or  more 
of  the  several  departments.  Students  will 
study  operations  research  and  systems 
analysis  through  a  treatment  of  the  ap- 
plication of  mathematics,  statistics  and 
computer  sciences  to  problems  in  the 
functional  fields  of  business  adminis- 
tration. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Credits 

English  111 

2 

Speech  101* 

2 

Mathematics  111 

3 

History  and/or 

Government** 

3 

Science** 

3 

Sociology* 

3 

(Military  or  Air 

Science  111 

1) 

General  Physical  Education 

0 
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Second  Semester 

Credits 

English  112 

2 

Speech  101 

2 

Mathematics  112 

3 

History  and/or 

Government** 

3 

Science** 

3 

Psychology* 

3 

(Military  or  Air 

Science  112 

1) 

General  Physical  Education 

0 

*May  be  taken  eittier  semester. 
**6  Credits:  Any  sequence  or  combination  of  bot- 
any, entomology,  microbiology,  zoology,  chem- 
istry, physics,  geology,  or  astronomy.  Any 
combination  of  6  credits  of  History  100,  101,  150, 
151;  Government  TOO,  150. 


Accounting 

The  accounting  program  is  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  public  accounting 
and  for  positions  in  business,  industry, 
and  government  which  require  a  knowl- 
edge of  accounting. 


General  Business  and  Finance 

The  department  offers  five  programs  of 
study  and  specially  designed  programs 
for  those  students  who  wish  to  combine 
business  administration  with  a  related 
field  of  study  outside  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  The  program  in  Fi- 
nancial Management  is  designed  for  those 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  careers 
in  the  area  of  planning  and  controlling 
the  financial  operations  of  non-financial 
firms,  financial  firms,  and  governmental 
units.  The  program  in  General  Business, 
emphasizing  breadth  of  knowledge  and 
viewpoint,  is  designed  for  those  students 
who  are  uncertain  as  to  their  specific 
career  objectives.  The  program  in  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  Economics  recog- 
nizes the  close  relationships  between  areas 
of  study  and  permits  students  to  complete 
27  credits  in  economics.  The  program  in 
Busmess  Administration  and  Quantitative 
Methods   exposes  students  to  operations 


research  and  systems  analysis  through  a 
detailed  treatment  of  the  application  of 
mathematics,  statistics,  and  computer  sci- 
ence to  problems  in  all  of  the  functional 
fields  of  business  administration.  Since 
the  mathematics  and  statistics  require- 
ments for  this  program  depart  from  the 
normal  requirements,  it  is  important  that 
interested  students  elect  this  program  early 
in  their  studies.  Sophomore  and  transfer 
students  who  have  not  completed  the 
specified  quantitative  courses  may  elect 
this  program  only  with  the  permission  of 
the  program  adviser.  The  program  in 
Urban  and  Regional  Studies  combines 
courses  from  many  disciplines,  including 
economics,  sociology,  government,  civil 
engineering,  landscape  architecture,  and 
agricultural  economics.  The  specific  con- 
tent of  a  special  program  is  mutually 
determined  by  the  department  chairman 
and  the  student. 


Management 

Many  management  majors  upon  gradua- 
tion go  directly  into  responsible  positions 
in  business  and  government.  Others  enter 
management  development  programs  or  go 
on  to  graduate  study. 

Each  of  the  programs  offered  by  the 
department  is  designed  to  provide  a 
strong  general  education  together  with 
the  basic  conceptual  and  technical  skills 
necessary  for  success  and  advancement  in 
all  types  of  organizations. 


Marlteting 

The  role  of  marketmg  management  in  our 
economy  is  becommg  increasingly  impor- 
tant. The  Department  of  Marketing  offers 
a  broad  range  of  courses  for  those  stu- 
dents interested  m  careers  in  marketing 
administration,  advertising,  marketing  re- 
search, and  wholesale  and  retail  enterprise. 
The  Department's  objective  is  to  provide 
a  specialized  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  today's  managerial  marketing 
problems. 


School  of  Education 


The  School  of  Education  is  devoting  the 
1968-69  year  to  a  systematic  program  of 
innovation  in  all  of  its  degree  and  cre- 
dential programs.  During  this  planning 
year,  the  School  will  continue  to  function 
with  the  present  requirements  and  offer- 
ings, although  there  will  be  the  addition 
of  a  significant  number  of  undergraduate 
seminars  on  topics  of  concern  in  con- 
temporary education.  Students  who  are 
currently  enrolled  in  on-going  programs 
will  be  allowed  to  either  complete  their 
programs,  or  to  take  advantage  of  new 
programs,  as  they  are  offered. 

Changing  concepts  in  Education  to- 
day require  a  total  redefinition  of  teacher 
education.  Therefore,  the  programs  being 
developed  this  year  will  be  designed  to 
revitalize  education  as  a  profession.  Based 
on  the  assumption  that  teachers  should 
not  be  interchangeable  parts,  new  pro- 
grams will  seek  to  develop  the  wide 
diversity  of  individual  talents  and  interests 
and  enable  them  to  be  put  to  full  use 
within  the  profession.  Therefore,  the  new 
programs  will  allow  students  to  receive 
training  in  teaching  a  particular  subject 
area,  a  particular  teaching  style,  or  a  spe- 
cialized group,  based  on  the  interests  and 
abilities  of  the  individual.  Furthermore, 
the  new  programs  will  offer  alternatives 
for  students  —  both  in  terms  of  the  goals 
they  may  meet  within  the  School  and  the 
ways  in  which  they  may  meet  them.  Inso- 
far as  possible,  performance,  rather  than 
"units  of  study"  will  be  the  basis  for 
credentialing. 

Graduate  work,  also  based  on  the 
need  for  many  alternatives,  will  be  offered 
in  a  wide  variety  of  areas  related  to 
education.  Students  who  have  done  un- 
dergraduate work  in  fields  other  than 
education  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
consider    the   available   opportunities   for 
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graduate  work  in  education.  Specific  areas 
for  graduate  study  include:  administration, 
research,  educational  psychology,  interna- 
tional education,  history  and  philosophy 
of  education,  educational  sociology,  urban 
education,  technology  in  education,  and 
others.  The  School  will  make  every  effort 
to  offer  opportunities  to  the  students  that 
will  make  their  professional  training  as 
rewarding  and  useful  as  possible. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  add  their 
perspectives  and  ideas  to  the  planning 
process  by  becoming  actively  involved  in 
the  effort.  Students  who  wish  to  become 
involved  should  contact  the  Dean's  office 
as  early  in  the  1968-69  school  year  as 
possible.  All  students  interested  in  edu- 
cation as  a  career  should  contact  the 
School  very  early  in  their  undergraduate 
study  in  order  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  many  resources  available. 

The  following  programs  are  currently 
offered  by  the  School  of  Education.  Com- 
plete details  on  all  new  programs,  which 
will  begin  in  September  1969,  will  be 
available  in  May  of  1969  and  students 
are  encouraged  to  inquire  at  the  Dean's 
office  at  that  time  concerning  specific 
courses  and  credential  programs. 


Elementary  School  Teaching 

Candidates  for  this  program  major  in 
elementary  education.  In  certain  cases, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education,  the  student  may  be 
permitted  to  major  in  some  department 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  where 
the  general  education  program  is  deemed 
the  equivalent  of  that  designed  for  ele- 
mentary  education   ma|ors.   This   permis- 


sion should  be  requested  in  freshman 
year.  Such  students  will  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  their  major  department  so  far 
as  the  first  two  years  are  concerned  but 
they  should  utilize  their  electives  to  take 
such  courses  as  Government  100,  Zoology 
200,  Histor>'  150,  151  and  Art  or  Music 
which  are  recommended  by  the  School 
of  Education.  They  should  take  Education 
009,  039,  059.  The  core  program  for  ele- 
mentary education  majors  including  Edu- 
cation 251  and  264,  and  Psychology  261 
or  Home  Economics  270,  Music  231  and 
the  Elementary  Education  Block  should  be 
taken  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 


Secondary  School  Teaching 

All  candidates  for  secondary  school  teach- 
ing will  major  in  the  subject  field  to  be 
taught  and  minor  in  education.  A  maxi- 
mum of  eighteen  hours  should  be  taken 
in  this  minor.  Education  251  and  Psychol- 
ogy 301  are  required  during  junior  year 
and  Education  310,  311,  385  (called  the 
secondary  block)  in  one  semester  of  senior 
year.  Since  the  concentrated  semester 
block  in  secondary  school  teacher-training 
carries  only  twelve  credits  for  some  ma- 
jors, students  should  consult  with  their 
major  adviser  regarding  means  of  making 
up  the  extra  three  credits,  and  of  meeting 
all  their  major  requirements  in  the  three 
semesters  of  junior  and  senior  years. 


SPECIAL  FIELD  PROGRAMS  FOR 
PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS  in  Vocational 
Agriculture.  This  program  is  based  on  a 
cooperative  agreement  between  the  Llni- 
versity  and  the  Vocational  Division  of  the 


State  Department  of  Education  which  pro- 
vides supervisors  and  consultants  in  con- 
ducting the  program.  Students  otherwise 
qualified  may  prepare  to  teach  vocational 
agriculture  by  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  Education  372,  373,  and  375.  Educa- 
tion 310  is  also  recommended.  To  insure 
a  desirable  range  of  preparation,  stu- 
dents who  contemplate  vocational  teach- 
ing should  consult  the  Dean  early  in  the 
freshman  year  if  possible.  A  vocational 
teacher-training  certificate  is  awarded  by 
the  Vocational  Division  to  those  who  fully 
qualify. 


In  Home  Economics  (Helen  R.  Vaz- 
naian  and  \trs.  Marjorie  Sullivan,  adviser). 
These  students  will  major  in  home  eco- 
nomics and  minor  in  education.  They 
should  elect  Education  251,  Psychology 
301,  Home  Economics  381  and  the  con- 
centrated semester  block  (Education  311, 
385), 


In  Teacher  Coaching  (S.  W.  Kauffman, 
adviser).  These  students  will  major  in 
physical  education  and  minor  in  educa- 
tion. They  should  elect  Psychology  261 
and  the  concentrated  semester  block 
(Education  310,  311,  385).  They  should 
elect  a  minor  teaching  field  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  consisting 
of  a  minimum  of  eighteen  hours. 


In  Music.  These  students  will  major 
in  music  and  minor  in  education.  They 
should  elect  Education  251,  Psychology 
261,  Music  321,  and  the  concentrated 
semester  block  (Education  311,  385). 
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School  of  Engineering 


The  School  of  Engineering  offers  curricula 
in  chemical  engineering,  civil  engineering, 
industrial  engineering,  mechanical  and 
aero-space  engineering,  and  electrical  en- 
gineering. Each  of  the  curricula  leads  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  that 
particular  branch  of  engineers.  All  cur- 
ricula are  accredited  by  the  Engineers 
Council  for  Professional  Development. 

Engineering  is  the  profession  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  and 
natural  sciences  gained  by  study,  ex- 
perience, and  practice  is  applied  with 
judgment  to  develop  ways  to  utilize, 
economically,  the  material  and  forces  of 
nature  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  An 
engineer  requires  intensive  technical  train- 
ing but  at  the  same  time  he  should  acquire 
the  broad  education  that  distinguishes  the 
professional  man  from  the  technician.  His 
education  does  not  end  with  formal 
schooling  but  continues  throughout  his 
life  as  he  accumulates  experience. 

The  curricula  in  engineering  have 
been  carefully  prepared  to  offer  each  stu- 
dent the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  sound 
training  in  mathematics  and  the  basic 
sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics  upon 
which  is  built  the  work  in  the  engineering 
sciences.  In  the  senior  year,  courses  are 
offered  which  enable  the  student  to  use 
his  previous  training  for  engineering  analy- 
sis, design  and  engineering  systems  in  his 
particular  field  of  interest.  About  twenty 
percent  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  studies 
in  the  social  science  and  humanistic  area. 
Some  opportunity  is  provided  to  elect 
courses  from  both  the  technical  and 
humanistic-social  fields.  The  curriculum 
of  the  freshman  year  is  the  same  for  all. 
Specialization  to  a  limited  extent  begins 
in  the  sophomore  year. 

A  cooperative  work-study  program 
involving  alternate  academic-industrial  ex- 


perience is  presently  being  developed. 
This  program  in  addition  to  providing 
economic  support  for  participants  as  they 
proceed  through  their  educational  careers 
is  designed  to: 

(1)  Advance  the  professional  prepa- 
ration of  undergraduate  students 
by  blending  real  world  experience 
with  their  academic  endeavors; 
and 

(2)  provide  industry  with  opportunity 
for  more  direct  engagement  in 
the  responsibility  of  educating 
and  training  its  engineering  re- 
sources. 

Although  the  curricula  within  the 
School  of  Engineering  are  shown  as  8 
semesters  (nominal  4-year),  they  require 
between  134  and  141  semester  hour  cred- 
its for  satisfactory  completion.  This  is  well 
above  the  University  minimum  of  120 
semester  hour  credits  for  a  degree,  and 
as  a  result  a  few  students  in  good  aca- 
demic standing  may  be  required  to  extend 
their  programs  into  a  9th  and  sometimes 
a  10th  semester.  A  legitimate  reason  may 
for  example  be  insufficient  preparation 
in  science  and/or  mathematics. 

Basic  Engineering 

All  new  students  in  engineering  are  en- 
rolled in  the  Basic  Engineering  Program 
until  qualified  to  enter  into  a  degree  pro- 
gram. This  is  normally  upon  conclusion 
of  the  uniform  freshman  year  program 
with  satisfactory  grades. 


Engineering  103,  Graphics  3 

Social  Science  Elective§  3 

(Military  or  Air  Science  111  1) 

General  Physical  Education  0 

16-18 

Second  Semester  Credits 

English  112,  Composition  2 

Physics  105,  General  3 

Math.  136,  Introd.  Calculus 

for  Engineers 
Chem.  112  or  114* 
Engineering  104,  Problems 
Soc,  Sci.  or  Humanities  Elective 
(Military  or  Air  Science  112 
General  Physical  Education 


FRESHMAN 

YEAR 

First  Semester 

Credits 

English  111,  Composition 

1 

2 

Speech  101 

2 

Math.  135,  Introd.  Engr. 

Mathematics 

3 

Chem.  Ill  or113* 

3  or  4 

3 

3or4 
2 

3§ 
1) 
0 

16-18 
*lt  IS  recommended  that  chemical  engineering 
maiors  take  Chemistry  113  and  114. 
§Social  science  electives  are  those  to  be  chosen 
trom  Croup  D  of  the  University's  core  courses. 
Humanities  electives  are  to  be  from  Croup  C  of 
the  same.  All  elective  requirements  must  be 
satisfied 

Engineering  Science  Option 
Departmental  Advisers 

Engineering  science  is  concerned  with 
the  application  of  the  basic  sciences  to 
research  and  development  in  engineering. 
Thus  the  curriculum  contains  extensive 
mathematics,  physics,  and  other  courses 
in  the  basic  sciences  designed  to  develop 
the  student's  skill  in  precise  physical  rea- 
soning, analysis  and  synthesis.  The  stu- 
dent may  elect  the  option  from  one  of 
the  five  engineering  curricula  at  the  end 
of  his  sophomore  year  provided  he  has 
completed  his  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  with  a  cumulative  quality  point  aver- 
age of  2.8  or  above  or  has  achieved  a 
average  of  3.2  for  the  two  preceding 
semesters.  The  freshman  year  is  the  same 
for  all  students  and  the  sophomore  year 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  major  depart- 
ment   in    which    a    student    is    enrolled. 
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Every  student  enrolled  in  the  engineering 
science  option  must  satisfy  the  following 
core  curriculum; 

Course  Credits- 

Ch.  E.  377,  Elements  of 

Unit  Operations  3 

C  E.  140,  Mechanics  I  3 

C.  E.  141,  Mechanics  II  3 

C.  E.  257,  Fluid  Mechanics  3 

E.  E.  141,  Circuit  and  Field  Analysis  I  4 
E.  E.  142,  Circuit  and  Field  Analysis  II  4 
M.  E.  263,  Engineering 

Thermodynamics  I  3 

M.  E.  287,  Engineering 

Thermodynamics  III  3 

M.  E.  288,  Science  of 

Engineering  Materials  3 

Math.  285,  Adv.  Mathematics  for 

Engineers  I  3 

Math.  286,  Adv.  Mathematics  for 

Engineers  II  3 

Eng.  Science  Seminar 

(four  semesters)  No  credit 

In  addition  to  this  core  curriculum  a  stu- 
dent must  satisfy  certain  other  courses 
as  prescribed  by  the  department  in  which 
he  is  enrolled.  In  the  remainder  of  his 
courses  required  for  graduation,  exclusive 
of  University  and  School  of  Engineering 
requirements,  the  student  is  allowed  con- 
siderable flexibility,  subject  only  to  the 
approval  of  his  departmental  adviser.  The 
degree  received  is  the  same  as  that  offered 
by  the  department  in  which  the  student 
is  enrolled. 

Agricultural  Engineering 

The  program  is  administered  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  is  described  on 
Page  30. 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemical   engineering   is  concerned  with 


the  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
physical  sciences  and  mathematics,  to- 
gether with  those  of  economics  and 
human  relations,  to  any  field  involving 
chemical  or  certain  physical  changes  in 
matter.  Thus  this  profession  is  practiced 
not  only  in  the  chemical  manufacturing 
industries,  but  also  in  a  wide  variety  of 
related  fields.  A  few  are  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  petrochemicals,  plastics,  syn- 
thetic fibers  and  textiles,  synthetic  rubber, 
pulp  and  paper,  metals,  pharmaceuticals, 
nuclear  energy,  missile  fuels  and  space 
age  materials.  In  brief,  essentially  ail  man- 
made  materials  involve  the  application  of 
chemical  engineering  in  their  develop- 
ment and  manufacture.  Chemical  engi- 
neering is  also  basic  to  several  new 
interdisciplinary  fields  such  as  nuclear 
engineering,  biochemical  engineering, 
biomedical  engineering,  and  space  en- 
vironmental engineering. 

The  activities  of  the  chemical  en- 
gineering profession  in  these  many  fields 
are  equally  broad  in  scope.  They  extend 
all  the  way  from  the  conception  of  a  new 
product  or  material  through  its  ultimate 
utilization  or  sale,  and  chemical  engineers 
are  in  demand  in  each  of  the  functional 
areas  of  research,  development,  design, 
construction,  production,  technical  sales 
and  service,  and  management.  The  tools 
of  the  chemical  engineer  range  from  his 
slide  rule  through  a  great  variety  of  scien- 
tific instruments  for  measuring  properties 
of  materials,  and  for  automatically  con- 
trolling processes  and  operations,  to  the 
modern  electronic  computers  which  are 
widely  used  in  both  design  computations 
and  process  control. 

The  curriculum  gives  a  thorough 
training  in  the  fundamental  physical  sci- 
ences and  at  the  same  time  prepares  a 
student   for  work   in   any  branch  of  civil 


engineering,  allowing  him  to  specialize 
to  some  extent  in  environmental  engineer- 
ing, water  resources,  mechanics  and  struc- 
tures, hydraulics,  foundation  engineering, 
or  highway  engineering. 

Electrical  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering  is  the  application  of 
the  known  principles  of  physical  sciences 
to  the  solution  of  problems  and  to  the 
design  of  devices  and  systems  which  will 
directly  influence  the  daily  living  of  most 
of  the  world's  population.  The  field  of 
electrical  engineering  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  such  specialized  areas  as 
energy  conversion  systems,  information 
and  signal  processing  systems  and  control 
systems.  The  objective  of  the  electrical 
engineering  curriculum  is  to  prepare  the 
student  with  a  broad  foundation  sufficient 
for  graduate  study,  or  for  an  industrial 
career  in  any  one  of  the  specialized  areas. 
During  his  last  year  the  student  may  select 
a  number  of  elective  courses  offered  in 
these  areas. 

Industrial  Engineering 

As  defined  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Industrial  Engineers:  "Industrial  Engineer- 
ing is  concerned  with  the  design,  im- 
provement, and  installation  of  integrated 
systems  of  men,  materials,  and  equipment. 
It  draws  upon  specialized  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
social  sciences  together  with  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  engineering  analysis 
and  design,  to  specify,  predict,  and  evalu- 
ate the  results  to  be  obtained  from  such 
systems." 

The  field  of  Industrial  Engineering 
consists  of  the  application  of  scientific  and 
engineering  principles  and  methods  to 
the  problems  of  industry,  government, 
and   other  organizational   structures.  The 
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services  of  industrial  engineers  are  uti- 
lized at  all  levels  of  an  organization  and 
the  problems  encountered  often  involve 
decisions  related  to  the  activities  of  sev- 
eral departments  within  an  organization. 
The  profession  provides  an  excellent 
background  for  management  positions. 
The  course  work  covers  the  entire 
spectrum  of  subjects:  Operations  re- 
search, production  and  reliability,  data 
processing,  quality  control,  and  plant 
layout.  Study  of  operations  research  in- 
clude optimization  (mathematical  pro- 
gramming), data  processes,  simulation, 
decision  theory,  and  game  theory. 

Civil  Engineering 

Civil  engineering  is  concerned  with  struc- 
tures, transportation,  movement  of  fluids, 
water  quality  and  pollution  control,  hy- 
drology and  water  resources,  environ- 
mental management,  and  surveying  and 
mapping.  A  civil  engineer  may  be  engaged 
in  research,  in  planning  and  designing,  in 
construction,  or  in  mamtenance  and 
operation. 

Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering 

Mechanical  and  aero-space  engineers  use 
the  principles  of  dynamics,  solid  mechan- 
ics, fluid  and  gas  dynamics,  heat  transfer, 
thermodynamics,  and  materials  science 
together  with  mathematical  and  computer 
methods  for  application  to  research,  de- 
velopment, design,  and  management  in 
industry,  government  and  engineering 
education. 

Students  may  choose  to  major  in 
either  Mechanical  or  Aero-space  Engineer- 
ing. Mechanical  engineers  design  and  ana- 
lyze a  wide  variety  of  systems  in  fields  such 
as  manufacturing,  energy  conversion,  and 
transportation.  Aero-space  engineers  de- 
sign and  analyze  systems  for  aircraft  and 
space  such  as  propulsion,  astrodynamical, 
and  vehicular.  Both  curricula  are  funda- 
mental and  flexible  so  that  students  may 
prepare  for  either  prol'essional  employ- 
ment or  graduate  study. 


School  of  Home 
Economics 


Home  Economics  encompasses  areas  of 
study  which  apply  the  principles  and  con- 
cepts of  fundamental  arts  and  sciences 
to  the  physiological,  psychological,  social 
and  economic  environmental  needs  of 
man. 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  has 
five  departments:  Nutrition  and  Food 
(NF);  Textiles,  Clothing  and  Environmental 
Arts  (TCEA);  Management  and  Family 
Economics  (MFE);  Human  Development 
(HD);  and  Home  Economics  Education 
(HEEd.).  The  letters  in  parentheses  are 
area  codes.  Within  these  five  departments 
the  following  undergraduate  majors  are 
offered: 

DIETETICS  AND  INSTITUTIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

FOODS   IN   BUSINESS 

FASHION   MERCHANDISING 

CHILD   DEVELOPMENT 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AND 
EXTENSION 

The  undergraduate  program  of  the 
school,  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree,  emphasizes  a  liberal  education 
in  the  sciences,  arts  and  humanities  with 
specialized  instruction  as  preparation  for 
professional  careers.  The  transitional  con- 
tinuing relationships  between  liberal  and 
professional  education  seek  to  develop 
in  the  student  a  disciplined  mind,  mental 
curiosity    and    professional    competence. 

Professional  home  economists  are 
college  and  university  graduates  with 
bachelor's  degrees  in  Home  Economics, 
They  serve  individuals,  families,  and  com- 
munities through  schools  and  colleges, 
extension  programs,  business  organiza- 
tions of  many  kinds  all  over  the  world, 
community  and  government  organizations 
and     agencies,     newspapers,     magazines. 


radio  and  television.  Representative  types 
of  activities  that  Home  Economists  par- 
ticipate in  include  teaching,  research, 
writing,  dietetics,  extension  work,  interior 
decoration,  fashion  merchandising,  food 
consulting,  food  service  management  and 
product  development. 

Nutrition  and  Food  Department 

Nutrition  and  Food  curricula  provide 
courses  in  nutrition  and  food  combined 
with  a  strong  foundation  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  with  two  majors: 

DIETETICS    AND     INSTITUTIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION,  and  FOODS  in 

BUSINESS. 

Dietetics  and  Institutional  Administration 

This  curriculum  prepares  the  student  for 
positions  as  therapeutic  and  administrative 
dietitians;  teaching  and  research  dietitians 
and  nutritionists  with  public  and  private 
agencies. 

The  sequence  offers  opportunities  for 
further  work  at  the  graduate  level.  This 
program  is  planned  to  meet  the  basic 
requirements  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  for  admission  to  approved 
dietetic  internships. 

Foods  in  Business 

This  curriculum  is  based  on  professional 
training  in  Nutrition  and  Food  combined 
with  other  selected  courses  in  Home 
Economics,  the  humanities,  Western  cul- 
tures, social  sciences  and  business.  The 
program  is  designed  for  the  student  who 
IS  oriented  to  the  business  world,  and 
leads  directly  into  development  and  pro- 
motion with  food,  equipment  and  utility 
industries.  Positions  are  open  in  the  field 
of  communications  for  the  student  who 
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combines  her  knowledge  of  Nutrition, 
Food  and  Equipment  with  Journalism, 
English,  Speech,  Television  and  Radio. 
Graduates  with  a  major  in  this  sequence 
are  also  placed  m  advertising  and  public 
relations  agencies  or  with  a  consulting 
firm.  This  curriculum  allows  students  to 
pursue  graduate  study. 

Textiles,  Clothing  and  Environmental 
Arts  Department 

A  field  of  specialization  in  this  area  Is 
entitled  FASHION  MERCHANDISING.  The 
retailing  and  professional  opportunities 
associated  with  clothing,  textiles,  home 
furnishings,  and  related  merchandise  are 
limitless.  They  Include  positions  with 
manufacturers,  producers,  retailers,  buying 
organizations,  newspapers  and  magazines, 
radio,  TV  and  consumer  groups,  as  well 
as  educational  institutions  and  social  and 
government  agencies.  The  student  who  Is 
interested  in  the  business  field  pursues, 
by  specializing  in  this  area,  a  curriculum 
with  a  strong  program  of  liberal  arts 
emphasizing  the  social  sciences.  Courses 
which  build  on  this  foundation  providing 
professional  business  competency  include 
fundamentals  of  clothing,  textiles,  fashion 
and  environmental  arts  as  well  as  courses 
in  business,  retailing  and  related  subjects. 

Human  Development  Department 

The  area  of  Human  Development  Is  of 
necessity  Interdisciplinary  In  nature.  The 
program  brings  together  knowledge  from 
Psychology,  Sociology,  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
ogy, Genetics,  Nutrition,  Education,  the 
Arts,  Anthropology  and  relates  It  to  Human 
Development  and  early  childhood  educa- 
tion. It  Is  concerned  with  all  maturational 


and  environmental  effects  upon  develop- 
ing individuals,  and  with  all  theoretical 
and  empirical  descriptions  of  how  this 
development  occurs. 

The  undergraduate  field  of  specializa- 
tion in  this  area  Is  entitled  CHILD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. The  child  development  program 
prepares  the  student  for  work  in  various 
types  of  group  programs  serving  pre- 
school-aged children,  such  as  laboratory, 
public,  and  private  nursery  schools,  clinics 
for  exceptional  children,  hospital  recrea- 
tion programs,  and  community  and  wel- 
fare agencies.  In  addition,  the  child 
development  curriculum  provides  a  good 
background  for  graduate  work  In  various 
other  child  serving  professions. 

Directed  experience  with  the  children 
of  the  laborator\-  nursery  school  and  their 
families  provides  the  necessary  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  develop  a  sound 
personal  philosophy  of  early  childhood 
education,  and  to  achieve  competence  In 
implementing  It.  More  Intensive  speciali- 
zation for  qualified  students  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  election  of  a  one-semester 
affiliation  with  Merrill-Palmer  Institute  In 
Detroit,  Michigan,  which  specializes  in 
the  study  of  human  development  and 
family  life. 

Home  Economics  Education  Department 

Home  Economics  Education  is  a  field  of 
study  which  Is  particularly  sensitive  to 
changes  and  conditions  affecting  homes 
and  families.  Like  many  other  disciplines. 
Home  Economics  Education  deals  with 
several  specialized  areas:  (1)  Family  Life 
Education;  (2)  Child  Development;  (3) 
Nutrition  and  Food;  (4)  Clothing  and 
Textiles;  (5)  Management  and  Family  Eco- 
nomics;   (6)    Housing,    Home   Furnishings 


and  Equipment.  Never  before  has  the 
need  for  knowledge  In  the  related  root 
disciplines  of  Psychology,  Sociology,  Eco- 
nomics, and  Chemistr\'  been  so  apparent 
and  so  great.  Thus,  the  undergraduate 
program  In  Home  Economics  Education 
combines  a  broad  liberal  education  with 
professional  preparation.  This  curriculum 
provides  a  good  background  for  further 
work  at  the  graduate  level. 

The  graduate  of  Home  Economics 
Education  who  possesses  a  keen  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  her  field  In 
addition  to  skills  In  human  relations  and 
the  ability  to  motivate  and  Implement 
creativity  Is  greatly  In  demand  by:  (1)  the 
secondary  and  post-secondary  schools; 
(2)  Cooperative  Extension  Service;  (3)  the 
agencies  for  International  development; 
(4)  Peace  Corps,  Vista  and  Urban  Exten- 
sion; (5)  Business. 

A  semester  affiliation  with  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  or  Merrill-Palmer  Institute 
In  Detroit  may  be  arranged  for  students 
who  meet  necessary  qualifications. 
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School  of  Nursing 


The  basic  nursing  program  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  qualified  high  school  graduate 
for  a  career  in  professional  nursing,  as 
well  as  for  the  responsibilities  of  family 
and  community  life. 

In  nursing,  a  profession  of  personal 
service,  people  are  the  focus  and  pro- 
moting health  is  the  fundamental  aim. 
The  professional  nurse  provides  a  direct 
unique  service  to  mdividuals  and  families, 
and,  in  addition,  participates  in  the  pro- 
vision of  the  unique  services  of  other 
health  disciplines.  The  baccalaureate  pro- 
gram in  nursing  provides  opportunities  for 
the  student  to  gain  a  body  of  knowledge, 
skill  and  understandings  appropriate  to 
the  practice  of  professional  nursing.  The 
scope  of  these  learnings  and  the  degree 
of  skill  in  their  application  are  such  that 
individuals  are  enabled  upon  completion 
of  the  program  to  function  effectively  in 
beginning  positions  in  a  variety  of  nursing 
situations.  These  include  the  ability  to 
provide  competent  nursing  care  to  pa- 
tients and  families  in  the  hospital,  home 
and  community;  to  participate  with  allied 
professional  and  citizen  groups  for  the 
improvement  of  total  health  services  to 
individuals  and  communities;  to  partici- 
pate in  organizing,  planning  and  directing 
the  work  of  nursing  technicians  and  as- 
sistants. The  baccalaureate  program  pro- 
vides a  foundation  for  graduate  study 
in  nursing  and  other  disciplines,  through 
which  the  nurse  may  become  prepared 
for  positions  in  a  clinical  specialty,  teach- 
ing, supervision,  administration,  consulta- 
tion and  research. 

Competence  in  professional  nursing 
requires  a  comprehension  of  and  the 
ability  to  apply  scientific  principles  and 
techniques  from  the  physical,  biological, 
and  social  sciences  and  a  capacity  to 
become  therapeutically  involved  in  a  vari- 


ety of  human  situations.  Toward  this  end, 
the  program  provides  a  solid  foundation 
in  the  liberal  arts.  Baccalaureate  nursing 
students  share  the  intellectual  and  social 
stimulation  of  college  with  their  fellow 
students  from  all  other  departments  of 
the  University.  Nursing  courses  are  major 
subjects  within  this  general  context.  The 
program  provides  the  opportunity  to 
develop  individual  interests  and  poten- 
tialities through  elected  and  independent 
study. 

With  the  use  of  a  systematic  problem- 
solving  approach,  the  student  learns  to 
identify  nursing  problems,  select  and  de- 
velop appropriate  nursing  intervention 
and  evaluate  nursing  care  in  a  variety 
of  clinical  and  community  settings.  The 
clinical  aspects  of  the  program  are  con- 
centrated in  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
when  instruction  and  a  correlated  prac- 
tlcum  are  offered  each  semester  under 
the  guidance  and  supervision  of  the  nurs- 
ing faculty  of  the  University.  Clinical  pro- 
gramming is  accomplished  through  the 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  follow- 
ing cooperating  agencies:  The  Springfield, 
Wesson  Memorial  and  Wesson  Maternity 
Hospitals  in  Springfield;  The  Cooley 
Dickinson  Hospital  in  Northampton;  the 
Northampton  State  Hospital;  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  of  Springfield;  the 
Springfield  Health  Department  and  other 
community  health,  educational  and  wel- 
fare services. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree, 
awarded  upon  completion  of  this  pro- 
gram, qualifies  the  graduate  for  admission 
to  the  State  Board  Examination  In  Nursing. 
If  achievement  in  these  examinations  Is 
satisfactory,  the  candidate  receives  legal 
status  as  a  registered  nurse  within  the 
state  and  the  legal  right  to  practice  as  a 
professional  nurse. 


The  program  Is  accredited  by  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Registration  In 
Nursing  and  the  Accrediting  Service  of 
the  National  League  for  Nursing. 


PROGRAM  SEQUENCE 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits 
English  111,  English 

Composition  2 

Chemistry  111,  General  3 

Sociology  101,  Introduction  3 

Elective*  3 
Speech  101,  Oral 

Communication  or  Option**  2 

Nursing  100,  Introduction**  3 

General  Physical  Education  0 

16 

Second  Semester  Credits 

English  112,  English 

Composition  2 

Chemistry  112,  General  2 

Zoology  101,  Introduction  3 

Psychology  101,  General  3 

Elective*  3 
Speech  101,  Oral 

Communication  or  Option**  2 

Nursing  100,  Introduction**  3 

General  Physical  Education  0 

18 
•Elective  chosen  from:  History,  Government,  or 
Economics.  Students  wistiing  to  elect  a  foreign 
language  may  do  so  providing  the  basic  require- 
ment of  the  six  elective  credits  indicated  above 
is  fulfilled  prior  to  graduation.  If  a  language  is 
elected,  intermediate  proficiency  is  required. 
"May  be  taken  either  semester. 
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School  of  Physical 
Education 


The  School  of  Physical  Education  includes 
the  Departments  of  Physical  Education  for 
Men,  Physical  Education  for  Women,  Rec- 
reation, and  Athletics.  It  offers  majors  in 
Physical  Education  and  in  Recreation. 

Physical  Education  tor  Men 

General  Program 

Each  male  freshman  and  sophomore  stu- 
dent, unless  exempted  under  certain 
conditions,  must  successfully  complete 
four  semesters  of  physical  education  and 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  swim  as  a  re- 
quirement for  his  degree.  The  physical 
education  requirement  does  not  apply  to 
those  students  excused  by  the  University 
physician,  veterans  of  at  least  2  years  of 
military  service,  and  certain  transfer  stu- 
dents. Students  may  receive  credit  for 
physical  education,  during  the  sport  in 
season,  by  becoming  squad  members  of 
any  freshman  or  varsity  team.  Students 
who  elect  an  athletic  team  sport  for  physi- 
cal education  credit  must  rejoin  their  class 
sections  at  the  termination  of  the  seasonal 
sport.  Students  may  not  participate  in 
a  given  sport  for  credit  for  more  than  two 
semesters.  All  equipment  except  footwear 
is  provided  by  the  department.  All  general 
program  students  must  provide  their  own 
tennis  shoes. 

Major  Program 

The  major  program  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  physical  educa- 
tion is  designed  to  train  the  student  for 
a  career  as  a  teacher  of  physical  education. 
The  curriculum  combines  both  general 
and  professional  education  and  provides 
for  full  teacher  certification  for  the  student 
who  has  met  the  prescribed  requirements 
of  preparation.  The  program  also  provides 


for  adequate  training  in  a  minor  area  of 
teaching,  elected  by  the  student. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester  Credits 

English  111  2 

Humanities,  Elective  3 

PE121  Intro,  to  Phys.  Ed.  3 

PH  123  Princ.  of  Health  Ed.  3 
PE  105  Skills  &  Techniques 

(Lacrosse — Badminton — 

Volleyball)  1 

(Military  or  Air  Science  in  1) 

Elect  One 

Chemistry  111  3 

Botany  101  3 

Zoology  101  3 

15 

Second  Semester  Credits 

English  112  2 

Speech  101  2 

Social  Science  Elective  3 

PE  122  First  Aid  &  Safety  3 
PE  106  Skills  &  Techniques 

(Gymnastics)  1 

(Military  or  Air  Science  112  1) 

£/ec£  One 

Chemistry  112  3 

Botany  101  3 

Zoology  101  3 

14 
Physical  Education  for  Women 

General  Program 

The  general  physical  education  program 
for  women  is  planned  to  provide  for  a 
meaningful  experience  in  human  move- 
ment for  each  student.  Within  the  pro- 
gram a  woman  is  able  to  pursue  recreative 
activity,  improve  specialized  motor  skills, 
to   gain    knowledges   and   understandings 


of  the  human  body,  and  to  improve  or 
maintain  health  and  vigor. 

Physical  Education  is  required  of  all 
women  students  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  Upperclass  enrollment 
IS  optional.  Students  are  required  to  pass 
a  safety  test  in  swimming. 

Professional  Preparation  Program 

The  curriculum  for  students  who  ma|or  in 
physical  education  is  directed  toward 
teacher  education.  Those  students  select- 
ing this  field  of  endeavor  enroll  in  a 
program  geared  to  a  broad  general  educa- 
tion background  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
as  well  as  a  preparation  for  the  profes- 
sional area.  Competencies  are  developed 
in  motor  skills  related  to  aquatics,  dance, 
gymnastics,  and  sports,  and  there  is  allow- 
ance for  emphasis  in  these  skills.  A  foun- 
dation for  graduate  study  is  laid  for  those 
wishing  to  pursue  advanced  degrees. 

PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION 


FOR  WOMEN 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Credits 

WoPE  105  Intro  to  Phys.  Ed. 

2 

Psych.  101  Gen.  Psych. 

3 

Eng.  Ill  English  Comp. 

2 

Zool.  101  Introduction 

3 

Music  101  Intro,  to  Music  or 

Art.  115  Intro,  to  Art 

3 

W'oPEIII  Skills 

1 

14 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

WoPE  106  Intro,  to  the  Child 

2 

Hist.  101  Mod.  Europ.  Civ. 

3 

Eng.  112  English  Comp. 

2 

Zool.  135  Introductory  Physio. 

3 

Speech  101  Oral  Com. 

2 

WoPE  112  Skills 

1 

Elective 

3 

16 
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Recreation 

The  professional  in  recreation  is  a  diag- 
nostician of  the  leisure  needs  of  people 
and  a  developer  and  provider  of  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  these  needs.  He  works 
primarily  at  the  executive,  administrative 
and  supervisory  levels,  although  a  few 
settings  involve  more  direct  program 
leadership. 

Options  are  available  leading  to  a 
variety  of  careers  in:  voluntary  youth- 
serving  organizations,  college  unions,  mili- 
tary establishments,  municipal  and  other 
governmental  agencies,  and  commercial 
and  private  enterprises;  as  well  as  in 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  and  agen- 
cies dealmg  with  the  ill,  the  handicapped, 
and  other  types  of  dependents.  An  option 
is  also  available  in  environmental  inter- 
pretation. 

The  curriculum  presented  below  rep- 
resents a  core  program.  After  becoming 
familiar  with  the  various  career  opportu- 
nities the  student  will  consult  with  his 
adviser  to  select  an  appropriate  option. 
He  will  then  devote  not  less  than  eighteen 
of  his  elective  credits  to  courses  identified 
in  the  current  departmental  list  for  that 
option. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  cur- 
riculum as  described  below,  the  student 
is  required  to: 

1).  Devote  one  summer  (minimum  of 
six  weeks)  to  a  recreation  posi- 
tion, preferably  with  pay,  in  a 
camp,  playground,  or  similar  set- 
ting approved  by  the  Department. 

2).  Possess    a    Red    Cross    Advanced 


First  Aid  certificate,  or  equivalent. 
3).  Demonstrate    proficiency     in    at 
least  one  program  area. 


Department  of 
Public  Health 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Credits 

English  111,  English 

Composition 

2 

Humanities  &  Fine  Arts 

Elective 

3 

Math,  or  Nat.  Science  Elective 

3 

Arts  &  Sciences  Elective* 

3 

Sociology  101,  Intro,  to  Soc. 

3 

PEOOO 

0 

(Military  or  Air  Science  111 

1) 

14 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

English  112,  English 

Composition  2 
Humanities  &  Fine  Arts 

Elective  3 

Math,  or  Nat.  Science  Elective  3 

Arts  &  Sciences  Elective*  3 

Psychology  101,  Intro,  to  Psych.  3 

PE  000  0 

Speech  101  2 

(Military  or  Air  Science  112  1) 

16 


Department  of  Athletics 

Members  of  the  athletic  department  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  and  admin- 
istration of  the  various  phases  of  the 
intercollegiate  and  intramural  athletic 
programs  at  the  University. 


The  curriculum  in  Public  Health  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  qualified  University 
applicants  for  health  career  opportunities 
or  further  study  in  environmental  health 
sciences  and  community  health  and 
health  education.  The  department  also 
provides  a  course  of  study  in  Medical 
Technology.  In  addition,  certain  courses  in 
environmental  health,  community  health, 
and  health  education  are  available  to  stu- 
dents in  other  departments.  Students  are 
expected  to  follow  the  course  sequence 
outlined  below.  A  minimum  of  32  major 
credits  is  required  of  all  students  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  Master 
of  Science  degree  is  also  offered  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Health.  (See  Gradu- 
ate catalog  for  programs  and  require- 
ments.) 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
(Public  Health  Option  I) 

Designed  to  prepare  for  career  opportuni- 
ties or  further  study  of  environmental 
health  sciences,  requiring  specific  techni- 
cal knowledge  and  competence. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Credits 

English  111 

2 

Speech  101* 

2 

Mathematics  123**  or  135 

3 

Chemistry  111 

3 

Zoology  101 

3 

Psychology  101  or 

Sociology  101* 

3 

General  Physical  Education 

0 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

English  112 

2 

Speech  101* 

2 

Mathematics  124**  or  136 

3 

Chemistry  112 

3 

Zoology  135 

3 
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Sociology  101  or 

Psychology  101  3 

General  Physical  Education  0 

'May  be  taken  eilher  semester, 
**On    basis    ot    placement    tests    and    interest    in 
advanced  science 

If  a  language  is  elected,  intermediate 
proficiency  is  rec|uired. 


COMMUNITY   HEALTH   AND   HEALTH 
EDUCATION    (Public   Health   Option   II) 

Designed  to  prepare  for  first  level  career 
opportunities  or  for  further  study  In 
community  health  and  health  education 
requiring  specific  competence  in  commu- 
nity health  analysis,  program  develop- 
ment and  health  education. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits 

English  in  2 

Speech  101*  2 

Mathematics  123**  or  135  3 

Chemistry  111  3 

Zoology  101  3 
Psychology  101  or 

Sociology  101*  3 

General  Physical  Education  0 

Secorid  Semester  Credits 

English  112  2 

Speech  101*  2 

Mathematics  124**  or  136  3 

Chemistry  112  3 
Sociology  101  or 

Psychology  101*  3 

Elective***  3 

General  Physical  Education  0 
'May  be  taken  either  semester. 
**On    basis    of    placement    tests    and    interest    in 

advanced  science 
•••Elective  chosen  Irom  Humanities. 

If  a  language  is  elected,  intermediate 
proficiency  is  required. 


Medical  Technology 

The  program  sequences  outlined  below 
are  recommended  for  young  men  and 
women  who  are  interested  in  the  variety 
of  career  opportunities  in  medical  tech- 
nology. Medical  Technology  graduates 
may  qualify  for  laboratory  positions  in 
hospitals,  clinics,  health  departments, 
pharmaceutical  firms,  and  medical  re- 
search foundations.  The  course  of  study 
is  intended  also  to  prepare  students  for 
graduate  level  study. 

There  are  presently  two  courses  of 
study  which  a  medical  technology  major 
may  option  in  pursuit  of  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  Option  I  is  open  only 
to  students  who  have  received  grades  of 
"C"  or  better  in  all  their  science  and 
mathematics  courses  and  who  have  spent 
a  minimum  of  two  years  in  residence  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Transfer 
students  must,  therefore,  elect  Option  II. 

OPTION  I.  This  curriculum  will  consist 
of  a  three-year  academic  program  fol- 
lowed by  a  twelve-month  internship  in 
an  approved  school  of  medical  technol- 
ogy. After  successful  completion  of  the 
twelve-month  internship  and  after  satis- 
fying the  requirements  of  the  department, 
a  student  will  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree.  A  total  of  130  credits  is 
necessary  for  graduation  with  this  option. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits 

English  111  2 

Speech  1 01  •••  2 

Math  111  (Introductory)  3 

Zoo  101  (Introductory)  3 

Chem  111  (General)  3 

Foreign  Language'  3 

or  elective  (Social  Science)  ** 


General  Physical  Education 


0 


1 
0 

intermediate 


Second  Semester  Credits 

English  112  2 

Speech  101  ■•*  2 
Math  123  or  135  (Analytic 

Ceom.  and  Calculus)  3 

Zoo  145  (Human  Genetics)  3 

Chem  112  (General)  3 

Foreign  Language*  3 

or  elective  (Social  Science)  ** 
Medical  Technology  101 
General  Physical  Education 

*li    iorcign    language    is    elected, 
proficiency  is  required. 
••Minimum    of   9    credits    in    social    science    and 

minimum  ot  3  credits  in  humanities. 
••'May  be   taken  either  semester. 

OPTION  II.  This  is  a  four-year  academic 
program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree.  Following  graduation  the  student 
will  be  assisted  in  arranging  for  a  twelve- 
month internship  in  an  approved  hospital 
laboratory  school.  The  student  must  com- 
plete all  of  the  requirements  established 
by  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pa- 
thologists to  qualify  for  the  Registry  of 
Medical  Technology.  A  total  of  120  aca- 
demic credits  is  necessary  for  graduation 
with  this  option. 

Students  electing  Option  II  should 
follow  the  Option  I  program  for  the 
Freshman,   Sophomore  and   Junior  years. 
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Division  of  Military  and 
Air  Science 


The  Division  of  Military  and  Air  Science 
includes  the  Department  of  Military  Sci- 
ence and  the  Department  of  Air  Science. 
Both  departments  offer  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  commissioning 
programs  enabling  the  University  graduate 
to  serve  his  country  as  an  officer. 

Although  no  academic  major  is  of- 
fered, completion  of  the  ROTC  program 
will  qualify  an  individual  for  a  Reserve 
Commission  or,  if  selected,  for  a  Regular 
Commission.  A  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity is  necessary  for  commissioning. 

Students  may  elect  either  two-  or 
four-year  commissioning  programs,  in 
both  of  which  all  textbooks  and  uniforms 
are  provided  at  no  expense,  and  credits 
earned  apply  toward  University  gradua- 
tion requirements.  Students  electing  the 
two-year  program,  to  be  completed  during 
the  junior-senior  years,  must  process  at 
the  beginning  of  their  sophomore  year, 
and  attend  a  summer  training  program 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  their 
junior  year.  Students  electing  the  four- 
year  program,  the  first  two  years  of  which 
do  not  incur  any  obligation,  must  enroll 
at  the  beginning  of  their  freshman  year, 
and  attend  a  summer  training  program 
between  their  junior  and  senior  years. 
Cadets  who  enroll  in  the  final  two  years 
receive  gratuities  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $1400.  In  addition,  selected  cadets 
may  receive  scholarships  which  defray 
tuition,  fees,  and  textbook  expenses. 

A  three-credit  flight  instruction  course 
is  offered,  which  can  lead  to  flight  quali- 
fication in  the  Air  Force  or  Army  Aviation 
and  a  private  civilian  license. 

First  semester  freshman  courses  are 
offered  during  summer  sessions  to  accom- 
modate those  students  entering  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  summer  period. 

Students    desiring    to    enroll    in    the 


ROTC  program,  who  have  had  previous 
ROTC  training,  active  military  service,  or 
have  attended  a  service  academy,  may 
be  partially  or  totally  exempt  from  the 
first  two  years  of  the  four-year  program. 
Individuals  in  one  of  the  above  categories 
should  consult  a  Military  or  Air  Science 
adviser. 

Following  completion  of  the  ROTC 
program,  those  individuals  who  desire  to 
attend  graduate  school  may  have  their 
active  duty  commitment  postponed.  While 
pursuing  graduate  studies,  longevity  for 
pay  and  promotion  accumulates. 

Department  of  Military  Science 

A  program  of  general  military  subjects  is 
presented  by  the  Department  of  Military 
Science  which  qualifies  the  University 
graduate  for  a  commission  in  any  of 
the  six  combat  and  eight  non-combat 
branches  of  the  United  States  Army.  Thus, 
regardless  of  which  academic  major  study 
program  a  student  chooses,  he  will  find 
appropriate  leadership  opportunities  open 
to  him  in  the  modern  Army  upon  his  grad- 
uation and  attainment  of  a  commission. 

Cadets  designated  as  Distinguished 
Military  Students,  by  reason  of  their 
achievement  in  academic  and  military 
studies,  may  apply  for  a  commission  in 
the  Regular  Army.  Students  receiving  a 
Reserve  commission  are  required  to  serve 
only  two  years'  active  duty,  the  same  as 
an  individual  drafted  into  the  service 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Selective  Ser- 
vice Act. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  four-year 
scholarship,  a  two-year  scholarship  pro- 
gram is  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Military  Science  to  qualified  sophomores 
enrolled  in  the  four-year  program.  The 
Professor  of  Military  Science  is  responsible 
for  the  selection   of  students  to   receive 


the  two-year  scholarship.  The  same  finan- 
cial benefits  apply  to  this  scholarship  pro- 
gram as  to  the  four-year  program. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  military 
subjects,  various  extracurricular  activities 
exist  for  interested  students.  These  include 
counterguerrilla  and  survival  training,  a 
drill  team,  and  rifle  and  pistol  marksman- 
ship teams. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
Fint  Semester  Credits 

MS  in  1 

Fundamentals  of  Leadership 
National  Defense 

Organization  Familiarization 

with  Military  Weapons 

System 

Second  Semester  Credits 

MS  112  1 

Fundamentals  of  Leadership 
United  States  and 
National  Security 

Department  of  Air  Science 

The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Air 
Science  is  to  develop  in  select  students 
those  qualities  of  leadership  and  other 
attributes  essential  to  their  progressive 
advancement  to  positions  of  increasing 
responsibility  as  professional  officers  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  four-year 
program,  (the  General  Military  Course) 
are  not  obligatory  and  are  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  aerospace  pow- 
er as  employed  in  military  systems.  This 
background  of  knowledge  will  assist  the 
student  in  his  decision  to  complete  the 
program  and  become  a  commissioned 
officer.  The  last  two  years  of  the  four- 
year  program,  (the  Professional  Officer 
Course)  and  four  weeks  of  summer  train- 
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ing  at  an  Air  Force  Base  at  the  end  of 
the  junior  year,  are  designed  primarily  to 
enhance  the  professional  knowledge  and 
leadership  capabilities  of  those  individuals 
selected  for  officer  training.  The  two-year 
program  consists  of  the  Professional  Of- 
ficer Course  and  a  six  week  Field  Training 
Course  during  the  summer  prior  to  enroll- 
ment. A  total  of  19  University  credits  may 
be  earned  in  the  Department  of  Air 
Science. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years 
qualified  cadets  may  participate  in  the 
AFROTC  Flight  Instruction  Program,  a 
course  in  aeronautics  offered  those  cadets 
eligible  for  and  electing  to  serve  as  pilots 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  The  course 
of  instruction  entails  30  hours  of  class- 
room instruction  and  36'/2  hours  of  flight 
instruction  at  no  expense  to  the  student. 
Cadets  completing  this  course  can  apply 
for  a  private  pilot's  license. 

Extracurricular  programs  available  to 
AFROTC  cadets  include  The  FLYING  RED- 
MEN,  a  precision  drill  team  that  has  won 
many  regional  competitions,  and  The 
ARNOLD  AIR  SOCIETY,  a  selective  na- 
tional honorary  organization. 

The  following  courses  are  required 
for  completion  of  the  Air  Force  ROTC 
program: 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester 
Air  Science  111, 

World  Military  Systems 
War  and  National  Power 
Dept.  of  Defense 
and  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Second  Semester 
Air  Science  112, 

World  Military  Systems 
Strategic  Offensive  and 
Defensive  Forces 


Credits 
1 


Credits 
1 


.?i.r'  •  ij'vf'  .-•■' 


'-■'Vf       ■   "t: 
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General  Officers  of 
Administration 


JOHN  WILLIAM  LEDERLE,  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Michigan),  President. 

OSWALD  TIPPO,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Provost. 

JEREMIAH  M.  ALLEN,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Colorado),  Associate  Provost. 

FRANCIS  L.  BRODERICK,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Chancellor,  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston. 

KENNETH  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  B.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Vermont),  Treasurer. 

ROBERT  JOSEPH  McCARTNEY,  B.A.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Secretary  of  the 
University  and  Director  of  University 
Relations. 

LEO  FRANKLYN  REDFERN,  Ph.D.  (Har- 
vard University),  Dean  of  Administration 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  University. 

LAMAR  SOUTTER,  M.D.  (Harvard  Medical 
School),  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

DAVID  CLAY,  M.A.  (Princeton  University), 
Director  of  University  Libraries  (Acting) 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  FIELD,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity  of   Maryland),    Dean   of  Students. 

Academic  Deans 

DWIGHT  W.  ALLEN,  Ed.D.  (Stanford 
University),  Dean,  School  of  education. 

RICHARD  COFFING,  A.B.  (Stanford 
University),  Assistant  Dean,  School  of 
Education. 

HELEN  G.  CANOYER,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
(vtinnesota).  Dean  of  the  School  of  Home 

Economics. 

EARL  SEIDMAN,  Assistant  Dean, 
School  of  Education. 

ISAAC  MOYER  HUNSBERGER,  Ph.D.  (Le- 
high University),  Dean,  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 


JOHN  McCILVREY  MAKI,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago),  Vice-Dean,  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

ROBERT  WANNER  WAGNER,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Michigan),  Associate 
Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

GERALD  WARD  McFARLAND,  Ph.D. 
(Columbia  University),  Assistant  Dean, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

HEBERT  DUNCAN  ROLLASON,  JR., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant 
Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

JAY  SAVEREID,  M.A.  (Northwestern 
University),  Assistant  Dean,  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

MARY  ANN  MAHER,  A.M.  (Columbia 
University),  Dean,  School  of  Nursing. 

WARREN  PIERCE  McGUIRK,  Ed.M.  (Boston 
University),  Dean,  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

DAVID  CANBY  BISCHOFF,  Ph.D. 
(Pennsylvania  State  College),  Associ- 
ate Dean,  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

KENNETH  GEORGE  PICHA,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota),  Dean,  School  of 
Engineering. 

EDGAR  ERNEST  LINDSEY,  D.Eng. 
(Yale  University),  Associate  Dean, 
School  of  Engineering. 

JOSEPH  SOL  MARCUS,  M.S.  (Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Dean, 
School  of  Engineering. 

WENDELL  R.  SMITH,  Ph.D.  (State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa),  Dean,  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

JOHN  THOMAS  CONLON,  Ph.D. 
(Michigan  State  University),  Associ- 
ate Dean,  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

NELSON  EVERETT  PION,  M.S.  (Penn- 
sylvania State  University),  Assistant 
Dean,  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

LAMAR  SOUTTER,  M.D.  (Harvard  Medical 
School),  Dean,  School  of  Medicine. 


ARLESS  A.  SPIELMAN,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Minnesota),  Dean,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture; Director,  Experiment  Station  and 
Extension  Service, 

FRED  PAINTER  JEFFREY,  M.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Associate 
Dean,  College  of  Agriculture;  Di- 
rector, Stockbridge  School. 

Office  of  the  Provost 

OSWALD  TIPPO,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Provost. 

JEREMIAH  M.  ALLEN,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Colorado),   Associate  Provost. 

WILLIAM  CHASE  VENMAN,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Michigan),  Assistant  to 
the  Provost. 

H.  HILLS  SKILLINGS,  M.A.  (Boston 
University),  Schedule  Officer. 

HORACE  JACKSON  LITTLEFIELD,  JR., 
B.S.    (Kings   Point),   Planning   Officer. 

Office  of  the  Treasurer 

KENNETH  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  B.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Vermont),  Treasurer. 

ROBERT  H.  BRAND,  M.B.A.  (Rutgers, 
The  State  University),  Associate  Trea- 
surer. 

L.  LAWRENCE  TAYLOR,  B.B.A.  (North- 
eastern University),  Controller. 

WILLIAM  H.  MAUS,  B.B.A.  (North- 
eastern University),  Assistant  Con- 
troller. 

Procurement  Office 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH  TEAHAN,  Assistant  Trea- 


Business  Office 

GERALD   J.   GRADY,   M.A.    (University  of 
Chicago),  Business  Manager. 

JOHN  LISLE  DeNYSE,  B.B.A.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Personnel 
Officer. 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MARTIN,  Director  of 

University  Food  Services. 

JOEL     METCALF     STONEHAM,     M.S. 
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(University  of  New  Hampshire),  As- 
sociate Director  of  University  Food 
Services. 

Campus  Security 

JOHN  C-  MARCHANT,  M.P.L.  (National 
University,  Washington,  DC),  Director  ot 
Security. 

Physical  Plant 

HARRY  S.  HUGILL,  B.S.  (Oregon  State 
College),  Director,  Physical  Plant 

GEORGE  A.  NORTON,  B.S.  (Univer- 
sity of  Maine),  Associate  Director. 
Physical  Plant. 

EDMUND  lOHN  RYAN,  B.S.  in  C.E. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Chief 
Project  Engineer. 

RICHARD  T.  BURKE,  B.S.  in  C.E. 
(Bradford  Durfee  Technological  Insti- 
tute), Superintendent,  Physical  Plant. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

ROBERT  JOSEPH  McCARTNEY,  B.A.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Secretary  of  the 
University  and  Director  of  University  Rela- 
tions. 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  Administration 

LEO  FRANKLYN  REDFERN,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Dean  of  Administration,  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  University. 

Office  of  the  Graduate  School 

ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  GENTILE,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Chicago),  Acting  Dean, 
Graduate  School. 

JOSEPH  FORESI,  JR.,  M.A.  (New  York 
University),  Administrative  Assistant 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

University  of  Massachusetts  Press 

LEONE  A.  BARRON,  A.M.  (Radclifte  Col- 
lege), Director. 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students 

WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  FIELD,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Maryland),   Dean    of  Students. 

MARK    GEORGE    NOFFSINGER,    Ph.D. 


(University  of  Michigan),  Associate  Dean 
of  Students. 

HELEN  CURTIS,  A.M.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Dean  of  Women. 

PAUL  W.  BRUBACHER,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Michigan),  Staff  Associate 
(Area  Coordinator,  Southwest  Resi- 
dential College). 

JAMES  JOSEPH  BURKE,  M.Ed.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Staff  Assis- 
tant (Area  Coordinator,  Central  Resi- 
dence Area). 

lOHN  CURTIS  WELLES,  M.A.  (Michi- 
gan State  University),  Director  of 
Housinj; 

Admissions  and  Records 

WILLIAM  DAVID  TUNIS,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts),  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions and  Records. 

ROBERT  JOHN  DOOLAN,  M.A.  (Al- 
bany Stale  Teachers  College),  Asso- 
ciate Dean  of  Admissions. 

ERNEST  WESLEY  BEALS,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Associate 
Dean  of  Admissions. 

DAVID  PAUL  LAWRENCE,  Ed.M. 
(Boston  University),  Associate  Dean 
of  Admissions. 

RALPH  D.  JONES,  M.Ed.  (State  Col- 
lege at  Boston),  Registrar. 

Dean  of  Men's  Office 

ROBERT  STODDART  HOPKINS,  JR.,  .M.Ed. 
(Rutgers  University),  Dean  of  Men. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  RICHARDS,  M.Ed. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Assis- 
tant Dean  of  Men. 

Counseling  and  Guidance  Office 

J.  ALFRED  SOUTHWORTH,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Director  ot  Guidance. 

SARAH  ANNE  ALLEMAN,  Ph.D.  (Pur- 
due University),  Psychological  Coun- 
selor. 

MRS.  DEE  C.  APPLEY,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Michigan),  Psychological  Coun- 


selor   and    Proiessor    ol    Psychology. 

MARY  ALICE  JULIUS,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin),  Psychological 
Counselor  and  Assistant  Professor  ol 
Education. 

Placement  and  Financial  Aid  Services 

ROBERT  JOHN  MORRISSEY,  M.S.  (St. 
Bonaventure  University),  Director  of  Place- 
ment and  Financial  Aid  Services. 

LYNN  EDWARD  SANTNER,  B.A.  (Al- 
legheny College),  Associate  Director 
of  Placement  and  Financial  Aid  Ser- 
vices. 

MRS.  DOROTHY  BAKER  HARDESTY, 
M.Ed.  (St.  Lawrence  University),  Place- 
ment Officer  for  Women. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  EMERY,  B.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Placement 
Officer. 

CHARLES  F.  SMITH,  M.Ed.  (Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts),  Staff  Associate. 

Student  Activities  and  Student 
Union  Offices 

GERALD  FRANCIS  SCANLON,  B.A.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Coordinator  of 
Student  Activities. 

Student  Activities 

WARREN  TERRANCE  GRINNAN,  B.S.  (Cor- 
nell University),  Manager,  Campus  Center; 
Lecturer,   Food  Science  and  Technology. 

HAROLD  WILLIAM  WATTS,  M.Ed. 
(Springfield  College),  Assistant  Coor- 
dinator of  Student  Activities  and 
Assistant  Director  of  Student  Union. 

AUGUSTINE  JOSEPH  RYAN,  M.B.A. 
(Harvard  University),  Business  Man- 
ager, Student  Union. 

RUSSELL  WALTER  COLVIN,  B.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Vermont),  Foods  Manager, 
Student  Union. 

WINTHROP  LEO  CUMMINGS,  JR., 
B.S.  (Michigan  State  University),  Man- 
ager, University  Store. 

HAROLD  CROSS  DURGIN,  Certifi- 
cate   (Boston    University    School    of 
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Business  Administration),  University 
Conference  Coordinator. 

Health  Services 

ROBERT  WILCOX  CAGE,  M.D.  (Harvard 
Medical  School),  Director  ot  i-iealth  Ser- 
vices and  Head,  Department  of  Public 
Hea/t/i. 

DEAN  AUSTIN  ALLEN,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  California),  Principal  Psy- 
chologist. 

PETER  J.  ANASTASIA,  M.D.  (Tufts 
University  School  of  Medicine),  Staff 
Physician. 

BARRY  W.  AVERILL,  B.S.  (University 
of  Kentucky),  Assistant  Director  for 
Administration,  IHealth  Services. 

MICHAEL  ARTHUR  CANN,  Ph.D. 
(Boston  University),  Clinical  Psychol- 
ogist. 

JAMES  GILBERT  COTANCHE,  M.D. 
(University  of  Rochester),  Staff  Physi- 
cian. 

LEO  B.  HALL,  Associate  in  Arts  Degree 
(Greenfield  Community  College),  Staff 
Assistant,  (Director  of  Laboratory  Ser- 
vices). 

JULIAN  FREDERICK  JANOWITZ,  M.D. 
(State  University  of  New  York),  Direc- 
tor of  Mental  Health. 

STEPHEN  M.  KLEIN,  M.S.  (Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts),  Staff  Assistant 
(Clinical  Psychologist). 

MARY  E.  KNEPP,  M.D.  (Jefferson  Med- 
ical College),  A55/stant  Staff  Physician. 

THOMAS  CRAIG  McBRIDE,  M.D. 
(University  of  Vermont  Medical 
School),  Staff  Physician  and  Assistant 
Director  of  Health  Services. 

HOWARD  AUGUST  PETERS,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  North  Carolina),  Direc- 
tor of  Environmental  Health  and 
Safety  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Pub- 
lic Health. 

JAMES  RICHARD  RALPH,  M.D.  (Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine),  Staff 
Physician. 


KATHARINE  ELLEN  REICHERT,  R.N., 
M.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  School),  Staff  Physician. 

JACOB  ROSEMAN,  M.D.  (University 
of  Brussels),  Staff  Psychiatrist. 

LAWRENCE  B.  SIDDALL,  M.S.W.  (Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  School  of  So- 
cial Work),  Staff  Assistant  (Psychiatric 
Social  Worker). 

Library  Staff 

DAVID  CLAY,  M.A.  (Princeton  University), 
Director  of  Libraries  (,^cting)  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 

MRS.  LOUISE  ADDISON,  B.S.  (Boston 
University),  Education  Librarian. 

MRS.  PAULINE  P.  COLLINS,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  North  Carolina),  Latin 
American  Bibliographer. 

MRS.  KATHERINE  T.  EMERSON,  M.A. 
(Duke  University),  Assistant  to  the 
Director. 

SIEGFRIED  FELLER,  M.A.  (University 
of  Illinois),  Chief  Bibliographer. 

WARREN  F.  FRENCH,  M.S.  (Syracuse 
University),  Senior  Cataloger. 

SAMUEL  GOLDSTEIN,  M.L.S.  (Sim- 
mons College),  Associate  Director  for 
Readers  Services;  Head,  Reference 
Department. 

GEORGE  H.  GOODWIN,  M.L.S.  (Syra- 
cuse University),  Associate  Director 
for  Department  and  Divisional  Li- 
braries; Biological  Sciences  Librarian. 

ANDREW  DECK  HAIGH,  M.L.S.  (Sim- 
mons   College),    Fine   Arts    Librarian. 

BENTON  L.  HATCH,  B.A.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), A550c;ate  Director  for  Special 
Collections. 

WASYL  HUCULAK,  Ph.D.  (University 
of    Rome,     Italy),    Senior    Cataloger. 

MRS.  CAROL  F.  JOPLINC,  M.S.  (Cath- 
olic University),  Social  Sciences  Bib- 
liographer. 

IRENE  MARY  KAVANAUGH,  M.S. 
(Simmons  College),  Head,  Serials  Cat- 


aloging Department. 
DONALD  M.  KOSLOW,  M.L.S.  (Uni- 
versity  of    Rhode    Island),   Associate 
Head,   Monographic   Cataloging   De- 
partment. 

MILDRED  ELIZABETH  MOELK,  M.A. 
(Nevi/  York  University),  Senior  Cata- 
loger. 

MINA  BETH  PEASE,  M.L.S.  (University 
of  Washington),  Documents  Librarian. 
MORRIS  SCHERTZ,  M.L.S.  (Pratt  Insti- 
tute), Associate  Director  for  Technical 
Processes. 

MRS.  ANNA  LO  WEI,  M.S.  (Catholic 
University),  Senior  Cataloger. 
ANTHEA  WILLIAMSON,  B.A.  (Uni- 
versity of  Western  Australia),  As5/stant 
Head,  Serials  Cataloging  Department. 
GEORGE  EDWARD  WRIGHT,  M.S. 
(Syracuse  University),  Head,  Mono- 
graphic Cataloging  Department. 

Audiovisual  Center 

RAYMOND  WYMAN,  Ed.D.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), Director. 

DONALD  CURTIS,  M.S.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  Director. 

Office  of  University  Relations 

ROBERT  JOSEPH  McCARTNEY,  B.A.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  Director  of  Uni- 
versity Relations  and  Secretary  of  the 
University. 

ALBERT  L.  HULSEN,  M.A.  (Ohio  State 
University),  Station  Manager,  WFCR. 
CHARLES  F.  KEENAN,  A.B.  (College 
of  the  Holy  Cross),  Staff  Administrator. 
EVERETT  ADAM  KOSARICK,  B.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  University 
Photographer. 

DANIEL  MICHAEL  MELLEY,  M.S.  (Bos- 
ton University),  Editor  (News). 
KENNETH     H.    WALKER,    B.A.    (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),   University 
Editor  (Publications). 

Office  of  Institutional  Studies 

ROBERT  GARY  COPE,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Director. 
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Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 

BEN    B.    SELIGMAN,   A.B.    (Brooklyn   Col- 
lege), Director. 

HARVEY  LEONARD  FRIEDMAN,  LL.B. 
(Boston  University  Law  School),  Assis- 
tant Director. 

JOSEPH  J.  CASS,  Assistant  Director. 

Bureau  of  Government  Research 

IRVING  HOWARDS,  PhD.   (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Director. 

DAVID  A.  BOOTH,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Virginia),   Research   Coordinator. 

EDWIN  ANDRUS  GERE,  JR.,  Ph.D., 
State  University  of  New  York  at 
Albany,  Assistant  Director. 

ROBERT  ANTHONY  SHANLEY,  Ph.D. 
(Georgetown  University),  Assistant 
Director. 

Office  of  Experiment  Station 

ARLESS   A.   SPIELMAN,    Ph.D.    (University 
of  Minnesota),  Director. 

RICHARD  A.  DAMON,  JR.,  B.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts),  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Minnesota),  Experiment 
Station  Biometrician. 

MATTHEW  LOUIS  BLAISDELL,  B.S. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Staff 
Associate,  f^esearcfi  and  Production 
Service. 

Office  of  Director  of 
Extension  Service 

ARLESS   A.    SPIELMAN,    Ph.D.    (University 
of  Minnesota),  Director. 

JAMES  RICHARD  BEATTIE,  M.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire),  Associate 
Director. 

DONALD  P.  ALLAN,  B.A.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Assistant  Director. 

Office  of  Director  of 
Stockbridge  School 

FRED   PAINTER  JEFFREY,  M.S.   (University 
of  Massachusetts),  A5.soc;a(e  Dean,  College 


of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  School. 

International  Agricultural 
Training  Program 

CHARLES  W.  TURNER,  M.S.  (North  Caro- 
lina State  College),  Director,  Center  tor 
International  Agricultural  Studies  and 
Campus    Coordinator,    Malawi    Contract. 

GILBERT  EDWARD  MOTTLA,  A.B.  (Har- 
vard University),  Head  of  Agricultural 
Communications. 

Associate  Alumni 

EVAN  VINCENT  JOHNSTON,  B.S.  (Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts),  Executive  Vice 
President,  Associate  Alumni. 

WESLEY  M.  HONEY,  B.A.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Director  of  Alumni 
Affairs,  Associate  Alumni. 

WILLIAM  F.  LANE,  B.A.  (Saint  Law- 
rence University),  Alumni  Fund  Direc- 
tor, Associate  Alumni. 

Five  College  Cooperation 

NORTH  BURN,  Ph.D.  (Tufts),  Coordinator. 

JACKSON  LETHRIDGE,  Director,  Co- 
operative Inter-library  Center  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts). 

MARGARET  BATES,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee for  Asian-African  Studies 
(Smith  College). 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  REVIEW, 
JOHN  HICKS  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts) and  JULES  CHAMETZKY 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  co-edi- 
tors; ROBERT  C.  TUCKER  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Managing   Editor. 

HORACE  W.  HEWLETT,  President,  EM 
Radio  Station  WFCR  (Amherst  Col- 
lege). 

ALBERT  L.  HULSEN,  Station  Manager. 
WFCR  (University  of  Massachusetts). 
C.  V.  HALSEY,  Director,  School-Col- 
lege Cooperation  in  the  Local  Area 
(Amherst  College). 


MRS.  MICHELE  CANTARELLA,  Direc- 
tor, Film  Center  (Smith  College). 

CHARLES  DeBRULER,  Chairman, 
Transportation  Comm/ttee  (Smith  Col- 
lege). 

ROBERT  J.  McCartney,  Secretary, 
Five  Colleges,  Inc.,  and  University 
Representative,  WFCR  (University  of 
Massachusetts). 

WILLIAM  IRVINE,Cf)a;rman,Four  Col- 
lege Astronomy  Department  (Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts). 

Chaplains 

RT.  REV.  DAVID  JOHN  POWER,  A.B. 
(Georgetown  University),  Chaplain  to 
Roman  Catholic  Students. 

REV.  J.  JOSEPH  QUIGLEY,  B.S.  (Fordham 
University),  Assistant  Chaplain  to  Roman 
Catholic  Students. 

RABBI  MARTIN  KOWAL  M.H.L.  (Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America),  Chap- 
lain to  lewish  Students. 

REV.  JOHN  L.  SCOTT,  JR.  B.D.  (Seabury 
Western  Theological  Seminary),  Campus 
Minister,  United  Christian  Foundation. 

REV.  THOMAS  H.  LINDEMAN,  B.D.  (Pacific 
School  of  Religion),  Campus  Minister, 
United  Christian  Foundation. 

REV.  DAVID  A.  PURDY,  B.D.  (Yale  Divinity 
School),  Campus  Minister.  United  Christian 
Foundation. 

RONALD  W.  HARDY,  B.A.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity), Intern,  United  Christian  Foundation. 


The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  accredits  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  six  New  England  states. 
Membership  in  one  of  the  six  regional 
accrediting  associations  in  the  United 
States  indicates  that  the  school  or  college 
has  been  carefully  evaluated  and  found  to 
meet  standards  agreed  upon  by  qualified 
educators.  Colleges  support  the  efforts  of 
public  school  and  community  officials  to 
have  their  secondary  school  meet  the 
standards  of  membership. 
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Gifts  and  Bequests 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  make  a  gift  or  a  bequest  to  this  Univer- 
sity, the  following  suggestion  is  made  as  to 
a  suitable  form  which  may  be  used. 

There  are  a  number  of  worthwhile 
activities  of  the  University  which  are 
handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  and  for 
which  small  endowments  would  make 
possible  a  greater  measure  of  service  to 
our  students  and  to  the  Commonwealth. 
The  religious  work  on  the  campus  is  an 
example.  This  is  now  carried  on  in  a 
limited  way  by  private  contributions. 
Further  information  concerning  this  and 
other  activities  in  similar  need  will  be 
gladly  furnished  by  the  President. 


Suggested  Form 

"I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum 
of dollars," 

(1)  (Unrestncted) 

"to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  in  such  manner  as 
the  Trustees  thereof  may  direct." 

or   (2)    (Permanent   Fund:    income   unres- 
tricted) 
"to  constitute  an  endowment  fund  to  be 

known  as  the 

Fund,  such  fund  to  be  kept  invested  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  income  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
University  in  such  manner  as  the  Trustees 
thereof  may  direct." 

or  (3)  (Specific  Purposes) 
"to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes," 
(Here  specify  in  detail  the  purposes.) 
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I 


ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

Oswald  Tippo,  Provost 

ADMISSIONS: 

William  D.  Tunis,  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records 

COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE  SERVICES 
J.  Alfred  Southworth,  Director 

EXPENSES,   PAYMENTS 
Kenneth  W.  Johnson,  Treasurer 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Gage,  Director 

HOUSING 

John  C.  Welles,  Director 

PLACEMENT  AND   FINANCIAL  AID  SERVICES 

(Loans  &  Scholarships)  Robert  J.  Morrissey,  Director 

ACADEMIC  RECORDS  AND  TRANSCRIPTS 

Ralph  D.  Jones,  Registrar 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Fred  P.  Jeffrey,  Director 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

William  F.  Field,  Dean  of  Students 

SUMMER  SESSION 

William  C.  Venman,  Director 

VETERANS-SELECTIVE  SERVICE   LIAISON 

George  E.  Emery 

ADMISSIONS  AT  BOSTON: 
Director  of  Admissions  Center 


All  correspondence  concerning  the  Amherst  Campus  should  be  addressed  to 
the  appropriate  office,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 
01002. 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  University  of  Massachusetts/Boston  should 
be  addressed  to:  100  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MASS/VC 
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Admissions  Office 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002 


